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CULMINATING TRIBUTE TO 
GRANT. 

ON the banks of the Potomac, in the city that 
bears his name, there stands a monument to 
Washington; and now on the shores of the Hud- 
son, in the city which he chose for an abiding 
place, a fitting memorial has been reared to 
Grant. The representatives of the nation and 
of foreign nations have witnessed the accept- 
ance by the city of New York of a majestic 
mausoleum built by the voluntary contributions 
of American citizens. The last act of outward 
homage which a people can render to a bene- 
factor has been paid. So long as granite can 
resist the elements, the final resting place of the 
great captain will remain the cynosure of pa 
triotic eyes. But, long after the stones shall 
have crumbled and the metal which enshrines 
his dust shall have yielded to corrosion, the su- 
preme achievement of his life, the unification 
of the greatest of republics, will continue to live 
in history. Of him more than of any of his 
comrades it may be said that, at an hour when 
the fate of the nation trembled in the balance, 
he was indispensable and adequate; to him more 
than to any other we owe a restored and indis- 
soluble Union. 

Let us, while the crowning honors paid to the 
soldier’s memory are fresh in the public mind, 
review the main features of a life to which time’s 
perspective will impart a more profound signifi- 
cance. It was not a long life, compared with 
that of many an eminent commander; it was 
even shorter than that of Washington, who 
himself died at sixty-seven. Were Grant now 
living, he would be but seventy-five years old. 
He was but forty-seven when he entered the 
White House, with all his illustrious military 
achievements behind him. All of his great 
work in war was packed in the compass of 
four years, and much of it was done in the 
teeth of obstruction, discouragement, and cal- 
umny. If of any man it could be said that 
he owed everything to himself and nothing to 
others, it could be said of Grant. This will be 
patent, as we outline the chief incidents of his 
career. 

Ulysses Simpson Grant was born at Point 
Pleasant, Ohio, April 27, 1822. His parents 
were poor, and during his boyhood and early 
youth he received only such a meager common- 
school education as was procurable in an Ohio 
village in the first quarter of this century. His 
first opportunity, the seed of a splendid future, 
came in the form of an appointment to West 
Point. He did not excel, however, in the scho- 
lastic and technical part of the curriculum; and 
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it was with no high place upon the rank list 
that he graduated in 1843. In the Mexican 
war he served with credit, yet with no remark- 
able distinction: he himself has written that 
none of the professional work performed by 
him in the course of that contest gave any in- 
dication that he would ever be equal to the com 
mand of a brigade. When he resigned from 
the army in 1854 he had only attained the rank 
of captain. In civil life he was a failure. His 
attempts to engage in farming and in the manu- 
facture of leather were unsuccessful. When 
the civil war broke out he was at the end of 
his resources, and although men who had re- 
ceived a West Point education were in great 
request it was with extreme difficulty that he 
obtained command of a volunteer regiment. To 
a careless onlooker he would have seemed the 
most unlikely man in the service to rise to su- 
preme command. His deficiencies at that time 
are recognized with characteristic frankness in 
his autobiography. He himself has told us that 
at the outset of the rebellion he had not had a 
copy of tactics in his hand since his graduation. 
From the moment, however, that he re-entered 
military life, he became a close student of tactics 
and strategy, and was incessantly pondering 
over the intricate questions associated with his 
profession. As the event was to prove, he was 
a born mathematician, in the sense of possessing 
a consummate capacity for the solution of the dif- 
ficult problems presented in battles, sieges, and 
campaigns. He grew; he did not leap into fame. 
The first considerable engagement, in which 
he took part, was the affair at Belmont, Mis- 
souri, which did not particularly commend him 
to his superior officers, as it was at best a drawn 
battle. He first gave signal proof of ability by 
discerning the value to the Union cause of gain- 
ing control of the Tennessee River. With the 
help of tlag-officer Foote he captured Fort Henry, 
which commanded the point where the Confed- 
erate line crossed the Tennessee River. Ten 
days later he captured Fort Donelson, which 
commanded the Cumberland River, and thus 
forced the Confederate line back into southern 
Tennessee. _ Useful as were these successes from 
a strategic point of view, as well as for the en- 
couragement which they gave the people of the 
North, they did not convince the authorities at 
Washington that Grant was fitted for an impor- 
tant post, and his relations with them became 
so unpleasant that he requested to be relieved 
from his command. As we look back we shiver 
to think what the Union cause would have lost 
had Grant been removed on the threshold of his 
career. The next memorable event, the battle 
at Pittsburg Landing, gave his critics fresh 
ground of complaint, for there seems to be no 
doubt that on the first day of the engagement 
he was surprised and nearly beaten by Albert 
Sidney Johnston. But it was characteristic of 
Grant that, although he might be nearly beaten, 
he was never wholly beaten, and the second day 
of the battle witnessed the retreat of the Con- 
federates. Nevertheless, Halleck then assumed 
command, and Grant was practically super- 
seded. Left at Corinth with only a fraction 
of his former army, and exposed to the attack 
of an overwhelming Confederate force, he at 
last gave conclusive evidence of his military 
talent by winning two victories which made 
him master of the route along the Mississippi. 

Then he began a campaign which showed him 
to be the possessor of remarkable strategic abil- 
ity as well as of fighting power, and which ended 
in the surrender of Vicksburg and 30,000 Con- 
federate soldiers. Since the surrender of Gen- 
eral Mack and 40,000 Austrians at Ulm there 
had been no such memorable siege, though it 
was destined in its turn to be eclipsed by the 
surrender of Bazaine at Metz. Next came the 
stirring victories of Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, which dashed the hopes of the 
Confederates in the West, and caused Grant to 
be acclaimed universally as the greatest captain 
on the side of the North. It was no longer pos- 
sible for officials at Washington to set aside the 
verdict of the army and the people, and he was 
accordingly appointed lieutenant general and 
commander-in-chief of all the armies of the 
United States. Prolonged experience in the 
field had brought out all the innate capabili- 
ties of Grant and had made of him a finished 
tactician competent to handle great bodies of 
troops under fire, and a strategist able to fore- 
stall and outwit an opponent. It was well for 
the country that the practical training and na- 
tive capacity had been conjoined, for both were 
to be needed in the coming campaign of Vir- 
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ginia against Lee, who was by far the greatest 
of the Confederate leaders. The mere presence 
of Grant at the head of the army of the Potomac 
caused -Lee to renounce the daring and aggres- 
sive movements which had hitherto excited trep- 
idation at the North and proved repeatedly suc- 
cessful, and to substitute a defensive policy so 
sagaciously planned and sturdily upheld that 
probably no other Union general except Grant 
could have coped with it effectively. Then took 
place the appalling series of blood-wasting bat- 
tles in the Wilderness, wherein Grant, finding 
himself unable to dislodge Lee from his front, 
kept turning to his left flank and approaching 
the James River, thus compelling Lee to de- 
scribe the segment of a circle having Richmond 
for a pivot. Even when his lines were formed 
before Petersburgh, Grant had before him a 
problem more difficult than that which McClellan 
had failed to solve, that, namely, of overcom- 
ing the veteran and almost invincible army of 
northern Virginia, commanded by a géneral of 
extraordinary resources, and stationed behind 
entrenchments skillfully contrived and deemed 
impregnable. But for the bull-dog tenacity and 
sleepless vigor of Grant, whom no delay could 
throw off his guard, and no incidental reverse 
could dismay, .those entrenchments would 
never have been forced and Lee would never 
have surrendered. Nor would even, perhaps, 
the fall of Richmond have been immediately 
followed by the fall of the Confederacy, had 
not Grant possessed the quality attributed 
to a great Roman general, the quality of 
regarding everything done as nothing so long 
as aught remained to do: Nil actum repu- 
tans si quid superesset agendum. It was, of 
course, Grant’s refusal to tarry for an hour 
in the captured Confederate stronghold and 
the grim celerity of his pursuit that com- 
pelled Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. Re- 
viewing his campaign in Virginia, we must 
recognize that while none of the battles 
fought by Grant against Lee in the Wilderness 
van be described as a victory, since none had 
the desired effect of removing the Confederate 
commander from the assailants’ path, neither 
can any one of them be termed a defeat, in the 
sense of swerving Grant from his purpose. 
Grant’s advance upon Richmond, though foiled 
at one point after another, proved in the end 
to be as relentless and irresistible as the march 
of death. From this point of view the cam- 
paign is without a parallel in history. Almost 
any other American general, confronted with 
the obstacles which Grant encountered at the 
hands of Lee would have renounced his design 
and ordered a retreat. But Grant never knew 
when he was beaten, and triumphed over all the 
rules of war. A word should be added about 
another of Grant’s military services. Atien- 
tion is naturally concentrated upon the army 
of the Potomac, whose destiny it was to captue 
the Confederate capital, but it is not to be for- 
gotten that for the movement which culminated 
in Hood’s defeat at Atlanta, and in Sherman’s 
march through Georgia, much of the credit be- 
longs to Grant. As Commander in Chief he had 
concerted with his principal lieutenant, Sherman, 
the plan of the coming campaign in the West be- 
fore he left Tennessee; the two were in continual 
communication, and no step was taken which 
had not received the stamp of Grant’s approval. 
Without any desire to detract from Sherman’s 
merit, we must acknowledge that he did not 
possess Grant’s remarkable power of initiative 
and breadth of view. In comparing Grant with 
other great generals of this century, with Na- 
poleon, Wellington, and Moltke, we should note 
finally that Grant achieved his ultimate and de- 
cisive victory over a man scarcely, if at all, in- 
ferior to himself in respect of military talent. 
Except at Waterloo, on the other hand, and 
when opposed to the Archduke Charles, the 
great French Emperor was never matched 
against a first-rate commander. The same thing 
may be said of Moltke. It is also certain that 
Wellington was much the superior of any of the 
French marshals whom he overbore in Spain, 
for in respect of numbers the odds were always 
against him. Grant, on his part, had the ad- 
vantage of numerical preponderance; but, as we 
have said, he had to cope with one of the greatest 
masters of strategy and tactics in recent times. 
That he coped with him successfully is the un- 
challenged voucher of his own high place upon 
the roll of honor. 

Neither Grant nor Wellington was great in 
statecraft; and we may say that with the excep- 
tion of Julius Cesar, Cromwell and Napoleon, 
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no renowned general has ever shown himself a 
great man in civil life. It is true that much 
creditable work was performed during Grant’s 
first administration, but only a small share of 
the credit of it can be conceded directly to him, 
and the scandals which disgraced his second 
term temporarily obscured his fame. Many of 
his political mistakes, however, may be attrib- 
uted to personal qualities which in themselves 
were praiseworthy and to which he was in- 
debted for much of his efficiency in the field. 
When an appointment had been once made, his 
own experience of unjust criticism made him 
slow to entertain charges of misconduct leveled 
against his appointee, and his own habit of 
yielding and exacting unquestioning obedience 
in military life led him to expect similar be- 
havior from politicians, and to regard independ- 
ence as a sort of treason, disqualifying the 
man guilty of it for further confidence. When 
all deductions have been made on the score of 
unfortunate appointments from the praise due 
to Grant’s administrations, they will be remem- 
bered for the completion of the reconstruction 
process through the passage of the fifteenth 
amendment; for the accomplishment of the Pa- 
cific Railway; and for the negotiation for the 
treaty of Washington which provided for the 
settlement by arbitration of the ‘‘Alabama’”’ 
disputes; of the Northwestern boundary; and 
of the claims of Canada for damages for use of 
the shore by American fishermen. 

It is said that the opinions of foreign nations 
concerning contemporary persons and events 
forecast the judgment of posterity. If this be 
true, history will give Grant very high rank 
among commanders; for no general, not even 
Wellington, has ever received so much homage 
in foreign countries, at the hands both of sover- 
eigns and of the people at large, as did Grant 
in his journey round the world. It was, in 
truth, a triumphal tour, and it would have 
been better for his happiness and for his repu- 
tation if he had not returned from it. is 
toleration of the attempt of his friends to give 
him a third term of the presidency in 1880 
pained those who could have wished to see him 
follow voluntarily the example of those other 
soldier presidents, Washington and Jackson; 
and his subsequent connection with the banking 
firm of Grant and Ward left him penniless and 
cast a cloud over the closing years of his career. 
At the end, however, he regained the respect 
and affection of his countrymen. Although 
stricken with a mortal disease and racked with 
incessant anguish, he consecrated with heroic 
fortitude his last hours to the composition of an 
autobiography, the proceeds of which were to 
shield his wife and family from want. 

Grant was a man of great simplicity of char- 
acter. He belonged by birth and rearing to 
the plain people, and, although he reached the 
pinnacle of distinction, and was treated as a 
peer by monarchs, he remained all his life un- 
assuming, sober minded, even diffident. Orig- 
inally a man of few words, he learned by pa- 
tient practice after he entered political life to 
make a sufficiently fluent and effective speech. 
Far from being censorious or dictatorial, his 
attitude in private intercourse was that of 
receptiveness and expectancy, of a man reluc- 
tant to teach and willing to learn. He carried 
fidelity to friends beyond the verge of custom 
or of prudence, but he was not a vindictive 
enemy. Many an injury he forgave, but he 
never forgot a.kindness. Those who knew him 
most intimately were the most devotedly at- 
tached to him. We add that the private lives 
of few men of corresponding fame have borne 
so triumphantly the searching scrutiny of malice 
and the fierce blaze of publicity. Great men 
are not always good, and good men are seldom 
great; but Grant may justly be credited with 
goodness in the sense that he was truthful, 
loyal, upright, generous, and clean minded, 

It is a more majestic achievement to create 
than to preserve; and, therefore, the utmost that 
Grant can hope for is to rank next to Washing- 
ton and by the side of Lincoln in the hearts of 
his countrymen. Of course, in military renown 
he far outshines every other American; for his 
work was done on a colossal scale, and it is 
almost certain that no other native of this coun- 
try will ever be called upon to wield such 
enormous armies. Another civil war seems 
scarcely possible, and in the improbable event 
of war with a European power, or even with a 
coalition of powers, only forces comparatively 
small could be sent across the Atlantic. About 
12,000 men sufficed to conquer Mexico when 
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that country was as populous as it is to-day, 
and a thoroughly organized army of 100,000 
men should suffice to conquer Canada. To 
Grant, therefore, is likely to belong a unique 
place in history as the only American citizen 
who led repeatedly vast hosts to victory. When 
we consider the magnitude of his operations, the 
stupendous multitude of men under his command 
at the close of the war, and the immensity of the 
issues involved in his campaigns, we cannot re- 
fuse to put him in the category of great cap- 
tains, although, unlike Alexander, Hannibal, 
and Frederick the Great, he never won a fight 
against great odds. He should rather be classed 
with such commanders as Julius Ceasar, Napo- 
leon, gnd Moltke, who habitually managed to 
have more strength than their opponents at the 
decisive point. If we look at the political and 
moral quality of the work performed, he out- 
tops all but a very few of the world’s generals. 
What was done for civilization by Aétius and 
Theodoric at Chalons, and by Charles Martel at 
Tours; what was done for Protestantism by 
Gustavus Adolphus at Leipsic; all this and 
more was done for the prestige and perpetuity 
of republican institutions by Grant at Appo- 
mattox. In the moral dignity of his achieve- 
ment will be found the measure of his fame. 
He was the savior of a commonwealth, and 
he died a private citizen. 
oe 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 
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Breyonp doubt the greatest outpouring of sightseers 
ever known in the United States was that of last week, 
on the occasion of the final ceremonies at the Grant 
monument in New York. The line of march was of 
unusual length, covering at least seven miles, aside 
from the distance covered by various regiments and 
ether parading bodies to reach the column; yet along 
the entire route the sidewalks, doorways and steps, 
street-crossings and other open spaces were densely 
packed with men, women and children. There were 
“‘stands’’ with seating capacity for nearly half a mil- 
lion, and most of them were filled; within a mile of the 
monument were open areas that would seem sufficient 
to afford standing-room for a million people, but these 
also were so crowded that it was hard to see a bit of the 

round. As cruel a wind as ever blew in this latitude 
in late April drove thousands home, yet their places 
seemed to be taken by others. It was known that more 
than half a million strangers had come to the city, and 
it was remarked by many persons who did not see the 
parade that New York and neighboring cities seemed 
deserted. Men who had marched in other great parades 
declared that they never before had seen so many peo- 
ple out-of-doors. The marching column itself contained 
more than fifty thousand men, but anywhere along the 
route the observers far outnumbered the observed. 
More wonderful than the numbers was the endurance 
of the people; veteran soldiers agree that to stand still 
is the severest physical strain of which they know, yet 
hundreds of thousands of people stood for hours during 
the parade; they were so crowded that they could not 
move if they would. 


More wonderful than any other ae of the record 
of that notable holiday, and highly gratifying to na- 
tional and local pride, was the general spirit of order 
and self-restraint. There was no fighting, no drunken- 
ness, no disturbances of any kind. Policemen abounded, 
but they had nothing to do but keep the streets clear for 
the procession, and this they did with so little exercise 
of force that but a single case of official rudeness was 
reported. Arrests were no more numerous than on any 
other day. The much-talked-of ‘‘dangerous classes”’ 
had not left the city, yet there were no crimes or dis- 
orders reported in the residence districts from which 
many policemen had been withdrawn for service on the 
line of march. There are thieves and bullies in all 
communities, yet scarcely any complaints were made 
of violence or robbery. The experiences of the day 
demonstrated that a representative American crowd is 
its own protection, for any lawless spirit that mani- 
fested itself was quickly checked by the respectable 
element within sight and hearing. The throng seemed 
very like the representative American in whose honor 
it had assembled—strong, patient, self-controlled, self- 
respecting, and above all things enduring; so the day 
became doubly commemorative of the best and most 
distinctive qualities of American character. 


It was a field-day of great men, for one could see the 
President and an ex-President, Governors of more than 
a dozen States, and quite a lot of veteran soldiers with 
whose praises the nation once rang and whom every one 
wished to see; but no one attracted more attention than 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces Indians—the warrior 
who once gave some of our best soldiers the hardest 
campaign of their lives, and afterward kept his word 
when he promised that he never again would fight 
against the whites. Joseph was formally commissioned 
as a staff officer of the grand marshal of the parade, so 
he was entitled to wear as tquens a uniform as any 
other staff officer; but, like a self-respecting member of 
the one and only “‘first family’’ of America, he was clad 
in the blanket which he wears while at home, and he 
looked as manly, dignified and unconscious as any other 
notable in the procession. His captor, twenty years 
ago, was General Miles, now the commander of our 
army. Just before the great parade began General 
Miles rode galloping down ‘he column with a keen look 
of inquiry in his distinguished face, and half a hundred 
men of mark hoped, each for himself, that he was the 
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man for whom the general was looking. Suddenly 
Miles checked his horse beside Joseph, a great smile and 
two flashing eyes lighted up the Indian’s stern face, and 
the two splendid soldiers shook hands and exclaimed, 
‘How!’ while a veteran near by remarked, ‘‘That’s the 
most dramatic scene in New York since the day that 
separ and Joe Johnston rode side by side to Grant's 
uneral.”’ 


Astonishing though it may seem to some Western 
people who are complaining of the growing scarcity of 
ame, deer have recently become a pest in farming 
istricts not a hundred miles from New York. Long 
Isiand is the scene of this unexpected state of affairs; 
an island so narrow, so largely cultivated and so near 
two great cities that it would seem impossibie for deer 
to be numerous at any time. The game law of the 
State forbids deer shooting except in a very short 
‘“‘open”’ season ; the animals have consequently increased 
so greatly in number that there is not enough food in 
the woods for them; they are clever enough to have 
learned that they are safe from attack, so they venture 
into the fields, devour growing grain, and also destroy 
much by trampling upon it. ‘ihe farmers set up some 
old-fashioned scarecrows, which answered the purpose 
for a while, but deer are close observers, so they soon 
learned that the stuffed figures with wooden guns would 
not hurt them, so the farmers are at their wit's-end, and 
complaining as bitterly as similar lots of Europeans near 
large game preserves. They dare not shoot the animals, 
for the penalties are severe and the game constables 
numerous; yet the Legislature is not in session, so they 
cannot hope for early legal assistance. A pest of large 
game near large cities is indeed an oddity. 


Some of the over-numerous people who do not seem 
able to distinguish between religion and denominational 
prejudice have recently made a lot of fuss over the pro- 
posed erection of a Catholic chapel on the government 
grounds at West Point, and they have even preterded 
that it was contrary to law to grant public land for 
church sites. The Secretary of War has silenced, if 
not pleased, the complainants by announcing that any 
denomination desiring to build a chapel at West Point 
will be granted a site as good as that given to the 
Catholics. The government has always seemed grate- 
ful for any attention paid, by any denomination, to the 
spiritual needs of its army, and it has not distinguished 
against any faith professed by any of its soldiers. As to 
the assumption that government ground cannot be occu- 
pied by church buildings, one of the prettiest and most 

opular places of worship in the State of Virginia is the 
Shurch of the Centurion (Protestant Episcopal), which 
is within the walls of Fortress Monroe, and no protest 
against its right to be there has ever been heard. 


Undoubtedly the world’s greatest railroad run is that 
recently made from Chicago to Denver over the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy line. The distance between the 
two cities is one thousand and twenty-five miles and the 
time consumed was one thousand and sixty-nine min- 
utes, so the running time was within a very small frac- 
tion of a mile a minute. This time has been exceeded 
on short runs by light trains, but a thousand-mile run is 
always handicapped by grades, curves and the scores of 
special experiences and conditions of which the travel- 
ing public knows nothing, but which severely tax the 
skill and alertness of locomotive engineers. As remark- 
able as the speed was the fact that the engines and train 
crews were not — selected and prepared for the 
trip; whenever changes had to be made the locomotives 
and men were taken from those most ready for iimme- 
diate service. 


After reading of such a dash the natural inquiry is 
as to why similar speed cannot be and is not made by 
all trains. The answer is that it would not pay, as a 
rule; only trunk lines—and not alt of these—are 
equipped with locomotives of highest quality, have 
perfect bridges and roadbeds, and the ablest of train 
service, and a large class of people are so suspicious of 
railroad companies and so determined to overtax and 
otherwise harass them that directors are afraid to spend 
sufficient money to secure first-class equipment. The 
very company which made this great run has been 
abused by newspapers, public speakers and Legislatures 
as if it were a common thief, and its stock, which 
ought to be as valuable as that of any other great and 
indispensable business corporation, is twenty-five per 
cent below par and not highly esteemed by investors. 
Some millions of American people who have brains 
enough to know better are the cause of almost every- 
thing that has been unsatisfatcory in railroad service 
in the last few years. No other civilized. nation has 
been guilty of such foolery, yet no other nation has so 
large a traveling class or is so dependent as we upon a 
railroad system for general prosperity. 


It is beginning to be evident that the much-described 
and mysterious X-ray is dangerous enough to be let 
carefully alone by persons who have proper respect for 
the unknown. An electrician, who is also an experi- 
menter, tried the rays upon two persons, both of whines 
had troubles which passed ordinary surgery and seemed 
to require special examination. Each was subjected to 
the X-rays for a few moments; neither experienced any 
pain or other unusual sensations, yet a few days after- 
ward each was said to be conscious of numbness and 
then pain, the tissues of the parts which had been sub- 
jected to the rays appeared to have been burned and to 
require removal, and the cases are still under treatment. 
The experimenter was honest and an expert electrician ; 
the trouble seemed to come entirely from unknown 
properties of the rays themselves. Some noted students 
of electricity, among them Tesla, have expressed fear of 
the physical results of general experimenting with the 
unknown rays; so it will be well for the general public 
to restrain curiosity on the subject until experts have 
made further research, and for general exhibitions, of 
the ‘‘show”’ order, to be discouraged. 

New York’s police force is still actively hunting 
down the managers of the various swindling concerns 
which advertise that they will make fortunes in Wall 
Street for any one who will send them money, the 
postal authorities are excluding the circulars and let- 
ters of such concerns from the mails, but the gullible 
— of the public continue to send on money as con- 

dingly as if all the world were honest and as if even 
the honestest weren’t often incapable of successfully in- 
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vesting their own money, to say nothing of other peo- 


ple’s. It really is wicked and heartless to place so great 
temptation before rogues, some of whom might reform 
and work for their livelihood did not other people insist 
upon wasting money. It ought to be known by this 
time that even millionaires can’t afford to speculate in 
Wall Street; nine of every ten who have tried it were 
reduced to poverty. The stock market was founded by 
brokers, for their own benefit, and they constitute abso- 
lutely the only class that makes money in it or through 
it. Even the brokers themselves ‘‘go broke” when they 
speculate on their own account, for they know quite as 
little as their customers about impending changes in 
prices, and the gambling spirit robs them for the time 
of whatever natural discretion they may have. 

One of the oddest and most successful ‘‘experimental 
farms” in the land is under the management of the Sea- 
board Airline railroad down South. The land used is 
merely the strip on either side of the track—a strip not 
more than forty feet wide. On this ground, which of 
course is in plain sight of every one who travels over 
the line, is tested every variety of seed and plant that 
may be appropriate to the soil and latitude, station 
agents being in charge of the working forces nearest 
them. The grounds being easy of access, all persons 
interested can view different portions in rapid succes- 
sion, and regardiess of the weather and condition of 
roads. Any farmer can get seeds, cuttings, etc., of 
whatever interests him, and the entire community is 
said to be availing itself of the privilege. The useful is 
not allowed to make the ornamental neglected; many 
varieties of flowers, shrubs and ornamental trees are 
grown, and the farmers’ wives and daughters, as well 
as some of the men, are learning to decorate their door- 
yards, generally the most neglected and unsightly por- 
tion of an American farm. Of course the railroad com- 
pany sees money for itself in the experiment, for the 
result will be larger crops to be railroaded to market; 
but for this very reason all other railroad companies 
should make haste to follow the example set by the 
Seaboard line. 

The White House at Washington has the unenviable 
distinction of being the smallest and most crowded of 
the official residences of rulers of civilized countries, 
yet there are evidences of alarm throughout the coun- 
try at the new proposition to replace the building by a 
larger structure. No one begrudges our Chief Magis- 
trate a building large enough for official and residential 
purposes: the alarm is caused by what the people al- 
ready know of the ways of government architects. 
These gentlemen have erected, since the Civil War 
ended, as ugly a lot of huge buildings as can be found 
in any land, and as government work is solidly done, as 
a rule, these unsightly heaps of stone and iron must re- 
main eyesores for hundreds of years to come. The 
White House is a pleasing building to look at; although 
of plain exterior its proportions are good; it has existed 
so long and has been the home of so many great men 
and the scene of so many great incidents that to destroy 
it or to rob it of its significance would seem almost 
sacrilege. Large additions might be made to it without 
destroying its symmetry or spoiling its surroundings, 
and could the voice of the people be taken on the sub- 
ject it would favor such changes rather than the substi- 
tution of something entirely new and probably tasteless. 
Previous plans to erect a new place of residence for the 
President have been suspected of being really plans to 
boom real estate in some portion of the city in which 
the projectors had a lot of building plots. Similar sus- 
picion will be unavoidable now, and it may have the 
desired effect of bringing the present project to nanght 
and saving the oldest and most interesting public build- 
ing in the nation’s capital. 

Indiana is at present being envied by all the other 
States, for it has ‘‘struck oil’’ very richly, in the vicin- 
ityeof the town of Andersan, and great operators are 
flocking there with masses of machinery and all the 
money that the occasion demands. A good find of 
petroleum is worth more to a State than the discovery 
of gold; for the cost of getting out the product is mod- 
ernte and the people who are attracted by it are only 
those who have money and brains; there is no incursion 
of a crowd in which the riff-raff element is large, as it 
always is among gold hunters. The only people against 
whom the Indianians have to stand guard for their 
pockets are themselves; oil stocks follow oil discoveries. 
and people speculate in them, generally to their own 
destruction, Dabbling in oil stocks ruined many thou- 
sands of prosperous Pennsylvania farmers and villagers 
a few years ago; Indianians should take warning and 
speculate only with money that they can afford to lose. 


About this time look out for wails about the scarcity 

of money in the State of Kentucky. The new Court of 
Appeals with a majority elected last November has ren- 
dered a decision which so greatly increased the taxes on 
bank capital and surplus that two of the largest banks 
in the State have reduced their capital nearly one-half 
and a number of others are preparing to do likewise, 
and fewer and smaller loans must be the result. The 
reaple who will complain have only themselves to 
jlame; the majority who elected the new court had 
become infected by the general craze against ‘“‘Shy- 
locks’ and ‘‘bloodsuckers’’ and other bad characters 
who were popularly supposed to manage all banks, and 
they voted accordingly. 

A number of pitiful stories have been told about the 
difficulty of borrowing money in the great State of 
Texas—a State whose best portions, aggregating more 
square miles than the entire State of New York, are un- 
surpassed in fertility and climate by any other part of 
the Union. The truth is that Texas banks don’t know 
what to do with their money, for there is no other State 
in which would-be borrowers are so destitute of any- 
thing to offer as securities for loans. The homeStead 
exemption law is so liberal that a man must be almost 
rich in order to have anything on which to borrow, for 
the law cannot touch a farm of less than two hundred 
acres or a house- that is not more costly than the mere 
“well-to-do” class. So far as it prevents a citizen from 
being made homeless through debt the law is beneficent, 
but an agricultural community that cannot mortgage its 
land or village residents who cannot mortgage their 
houses can never expect to be successful as borrowers. 


The color question has been before the South so long 
that it is currently supposed that nothing new could be 
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said about it. Recently, however, it broke out.in a new 
spot. A Chinaman in a grees (os city was converted 
from heathenism by some good white people, joined a 
white men’s church, and was treated as a white man, 
which means that he could get a room in any hotel, eat 
at any restaurant, and be shaved in any barber shop. 
Probably he could have had a white wife, for China- 
men are thrifty fellows, spend no money for rum, and 
take good care of their families. But the Celestial set 
his heart upon a damsel who was very black, and de- 
spite his many religious and business friends he mar- 
ried her, so straightway he ceased to be treated as a 
white man; he was not even allowed recognition as 
a yellow man; he became socially a ‘‘nigger,’’ to be 
ostracized accordingly. No one can blame the white 
Georgians for their course, either before or after the 
marriage; the story has no moral; it is merely a tale 
which could not have had reason for telling in any coun- 
try but our own. 


Farmers and sanguine speculators are greatly dis- 
gusted at the recent tumble in the price of wheat. This 
most important of items of the grain crop went up with 
a joyous bound when word came of the outbreak of war 
between Greece and Turkey; for a war in Europe al- 
ways implies less planting, fewer men at work, and 
consequently increased need of supplies from outside. 
Slowly and surely, however, the grain dealers abroad 
and en the grain dealers here recalled the fact that 
Turkey and Greece are the two poorest nations in Eu- 
rope. When other countries run short of grain through 
war or any other reason they buy to make good the 
deficiency, but if the Turks and Greeks exhaust their 
home supplies they must starve unless they can beg, for 
they have no money with which to buy. So far as the 
business of the world is concerned, the war between 
Greece and Turkey will have about as little effect asa 
fight between a cripple and a broken-down tramp. 


A recent political occurrence at Washington has 
caused much amusement and also much indignation, 
the sentiment being according to the mental attitude 
of the spectator. All the participators were Ohio men ; 
one of them, President McKinley, wished to make 
another, Bellamy Storer, First Assistant Secretary of 
State; still another, Secretary of State Sherman, wished 
Mr. Storer to be his first assistant, but a fourth Ohio 
man, Senator Foraker, doesn't like Mr. Storer, and as 
the President does not wish to nominate a man to whom 
a Senator from the State of Ohio objects, Mr. Storer 
and the Secretary of State and the President had to be 
disappointed. Meanwhile Senator Foraker, who is 
really a good fellow although a politician, kindly 
allowed the rejected man to be made Minister to Bel- 
gium—a position which Mr. Storer did not greatly 
desire- and the Senator consented to the appointment 
of still another Ohio man to the position of First Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. All this may seem quite as it 
should be, if the observer himself chances to be an Ohio 
man; but it is a strange way of running the govern- 
ment of a nation of the first class. 


Some Grand Army organizations have arranged for 
the preparation of a school history of the United States, 
the special purpose being to ‘‘write up’ the portion on 
the Civil War period in a manner which shall be sat- 
isfactory to the Northern veterans. Naturally some 
Southerners comment unfavorably on this plan, al- 
though there are Southern school histories which have 
high “‘local color.’? A Chicago newspaper suggests that 
the proper plan would be to have some representative 
men of the two sections agree as to what should be said 
of the war in a school history, and the leading news- 
paper of Savannah heartily approves the plan, declar- 
ing that the South has nothing to lose by it. The sub- 
ject is highly important if war history really must be 
taught in schools; but is there any need for such teach- 
ing? A plain and sufficient statement of the conflicting 
sentiments that brought about the war, imputing hon- 
esty of purpose to each side, could be made in a single 
short chapter; any war history beyond that—any 
descriptions of battles or campaigns, any laudations of 
leaders of either side, is a waste of paper and school- 
room time. Almost all of the children’s information 
about the war and its heroes comes from books other 
than text-books; scores of new ‘‘war stories’? have 
appeared annually for more than thirty yearsand new 
ones are still in active demand. Sectional war histories 
for youth intensify sectional narrowness, sectional 
ignorance and sectional hatred — qualities which did 
more than any and all political issues to bring about 
the war between the sections. ‘‘Let us have peace’’— 
by avoiding the faults that brought on the war. 
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THE latest issue of thé ‘‘Izvestia,’’ the journal of the 
Russian Geographical Society, is very readable. It con- 
tains an account by the explerer Kosloff of an expedi- 
tion across East Tran Shan into aa upland and desert of 
Asia, where he encountered the wild camel, the wild 
horse, the kulang, and some nonad shepherds who told 
him of the Kyz-Kiyik of the yonderland—the wild men, 
near relatives of the missing link. From the accounts 
he gathered it appears that these people are covered 
with a growth of short hair, feed on roots and nuts, and 
that when pursued they shout loudly, run swiftly, and, 
take to the trees. I must say I don’t blame them for 
that, but the point is elsewhere. M. Kosloff tells of two 
that, in spite of shouts and fleetness and trees, were 
captured alive, kept for a few days, coaxed and tempted 
with cake. In vain, however. It was the Timeo Danaos 
over again. They would touch nothing. They crossed 
their hands on their breasts, blinked, and when new 
enticements were set before them turned their heads 
away and ‘‘of their own will made their hair stand on 
end”—a manifestation so surprising that they were 
set loose. whereat they took to their heels, joined in 
their flight by others of their race, who meanwhile had 
crouched conceaied in the underbrush. It may all be 
true, but it has been said before, and may be repeated 
again: Wenn man eine Reise macht so kann er ’was 
erzahlen. 
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Mutual Friend—‘‘It really is shocking, dear, the way 
in which you and your husband quarrel and carry on. 
I wonder you don't separate from him.” : 

Inj Wife—‘‘What! go away and leave him alone 
to do just as he likes? Not me.” 








BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


THE fairest faces are always 


those we have nevergeen. The nic- 
est women are those we have never 
met. But of those visible and en- 
counterable there are in all the 
world none prettier than the maid- 
ens and rous matrons who on 
every one of these long, green af- 
ternoons drive up Fifth Avenue, 
circle through the Park, and return 
again just in time to intercept the 
dusk. There are none prettier, no, 
nor daintier either. In the Paris 
Bois femininity may be more color- 
ful in bonnet, more modish in 
frock. In Rotten Row there may 
be more state and statelier figures. 
In the Viennese Ring Strasse there 
is certainly more sheer beauty. But 
for prettiness, daintiness and per- 
4) fection of feature the parade in 
Central Park isunexcelled. Then, 
too, there are odors and fragrances 
there which you can’t get in Euro 
. unless of course you have had the 
»” forethought to provide yourself 
with them at a perfumer’s. That 
breath of honeysuckles and lilacs, 
for instance, where will you get it over there? And 
that faint, fresh scent of undergrass grown overgreen 
did you ever smell it abroad? But it is the occupants 
of the carriages that constitute the real delight. They 
are adorably constructed, and they are constructed to 
be adored. 


The fashion and frenzy in which the Turks fight will 
be better understood when it is remembered that they 
are not only taught, but believe, and believe fiercely, 
fanatically, fervently, that a drop of bloodshed for Al- 
lah, and for the glory of Muhammad his prophet, equals 
whole months of fasting and of prayer. When their 
relatives the Moors set out to convert Andalusia—which, 
like the other parts of this world and all of the next, 
had been promised to the true believer—they preached 
with the scimitar. It took them two years to capture 
the land. It took Christianity eight hundred to get it 
back. Had it not been for Karl Martel Europe might 
have been theirs. In earlier ages the restless Bedouins, 
their ancestors, were rather fierce, and wien the de- 
generate Sabaism which they professed was put aside 
for the lessons of Muhammad, they were fanatic as 
well. That was twelve hundred years ago. Islam is 
fanatic still. Muhammad was a zealot afflicted with 
hysteria muscularis, the only disease, parenthetically, 
which ever founded a religion. Islam, a derivative of 
the verb aslama, to bend, means resignation and obedi- 
ence to Allah. It is convenient to add that Mussulman, 
the term by which Muhammadan Turks are known, is a 
corruption of the Arabic muslim rendered into English 
as Muslim, vulgarly and incorrectly as Moslim, and 
means a true believer in the faith of Islam. 

The tenets of Islamism are set forth in the Koran, or, 
more wag os Al Koran, literally a reading or a recita- 
tion. for Muhammad always asserted that he only re- 
cited that which had been repeated to him. According 
to Muslim orthodoxy, the Koran is the inspired Word of 
God. In addition it gre the embodiment of the 
prophet’s edicts on all subjects, religious and moral, 
administrative and judicial, political and diplomatic, 
together with a code of laws regulating such matters as 
marriage, divorce, contracts, wills, evidence, usury, fam- 
ily and commercial intercourse as dictated by Muham- 
mad to his secretaries, and by them committed to writ- 
ing on palm-leaves, the shoulder-blades of sheep, and 
other tablets. These, it is related, were tossed pell-mell 
into chests where they remained until aftet his death, 
when they were collected and published. From a literary 
point of view the Koran is an example of the purest 
Arabic, Otherwise, when compared with the beauties 
of the Biblos, or Bible, its dullness is deadly. Its main 
dogmas and —_ ts consist in injunctions to regard 
Allah as the Only God; to believe in predestination, in 
hell, in paradise, in a general resurrection and final 
judgment, and to reverently recite the Kalimah, or 
Creed—‘‘There is no God but the one-God, and Muham- 
mad is his prophet.”’ 

Apropos to Turks and Turkey the present attitude of 
England differs in no respect from that which Fitz- 
Greene Halleck noted half a century ago. It is only 
through its —e by the other powers that the novelty 
has disappeared. When Halleck wrote the verses which 
follow that attitude was a surprise. Now it is a matter 
of course. 

“The age of bargaining. said Burke, 
Has come: edny the turban’d Turk 
(Sleep, Richard of the lion heart! 
Sleep on, nor from your cerements start) 
Is England’s friend and fast ally; * 
The Muslim tramiples on the Greek, 
And on the cross and altar stone, 
And Christendom looks tamely on, 
And hears the Christian maiden shriek, 
And sees the Christian father die; 
And not a saber blow is given 
For Greece and fame, for faith and heaven, 
By Europe's craven chivalry.” 


A few weeks ago there were cabl ms to the local 
press on the subject of the frustrated debut of the Prin- 
cess of Chimay. It was said that at the instance of the 
Jockey Club, of which the Prince of Chimay is a mem- 
ber, the police had interfered, and, on the that 
the performance might cause a riot, had forbidden the 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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SENATOR MORGAN. 

The Senator from Alabama is of the 
ya of statesman that will always have 
evoted adherents and aggressive ene- 
mies. Senator Morgan is whole-souled, 
unflinching, and a hard hitter. As a 
champion of Cuba he has never dreamed 
of compromise with the anti-Cubans in 
Congress, no more than he has ever ad- 
mitted to himself that the island ought 
to remain under the control of Spain. To 
add to his intense interest and to spur 
on his vigorous battling in this case, he 
finds that Spain has been high-handed, 
perhaps bloodthirsty, in her disregard of 
the rights of naturalized American citi- 
zens who have had the misfortune to love 
Cuba well enough to go there and help to 
free her from that tyranny of tyrannies 
called Spanish rule. If the interest in 
Cuba does not flag among her friends 
throughout this country it is largely 
owing to the unceasing vigilance and 
tireless guardianship of Cuban rights on 
the floor of the Senate that have charac- 
terized the loyal and aggressive Senator 
from Alabama. In line with this, Sena- 
tor Morgan’s whole long and honorable 
ublic career has been noted for the ster- 
ing Americanism that takes the form of a 
jealous and special watchfulness for all, 
even the slightest disregard of the rights 
of our citizens in foreign lands. But 

rhaps his highest position at present 

fore the country is his opposition to the 
roposed arbitration treaty with Great 
ritain. That is a measure of policy that 
has all the appearance of a long-felt want, 
an agreement that cannot possibly do us 
harm and may do untold good for the 
United States and for the world; but a 
less optimistic view of the proposed treaty 
is that it comes in such an unquestionable 
shape that perhaps we had better question 
it. And Senator Morgan is an able and 
pertinent questioner. 
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GOVERNOR BLACK. 

The present Governor of New York is 
one of the youngest men to hold _ 
official position in the history of the 
State, which is not given to rewarding 
its eminent men until after years of pub- 


lic service in various stations. on, 
Frank Black «ay be said to have leaped 
into fame . .! into the gubernatorial 


nomination by reason of his fiery speech 
at a State Convention only a few months 
before his election. He had served the 
Republican party well for some years; 
had been admitted to the bar and had 
attained some prominence as a politician, 
and when the ‘“‘tide in the affairs of men’’ 
came to him he rode it on to victory. It 
may truly be said, therefore, that Gov- 
ernor Black’s career is before him, and 
that there is comparatively little for or 
against him yet whereby to forecast, with 
any degree of probability, what the 
future may have in store for him even 
as Chief Executive of the Empire State. 
The Governor is credited with having 
succeeded Hon. Thomas C. Platt of Tioga 
as head of the Republican party in the 
State—to have become, in the language 
of the politicians, the new political boss 
and chief engineer of the State Repub- 
lican ‘‘Machine.’’ There are two bills that 
have received his signature, in which 
the Republican majority at Albany have 
thrown down the pete Nea to the so- 
called conservative element in the me- 
tropolis and vicinity. One is the Raines 
Law, for which the liquor interests have 
already declared they will punish the 
Republican party by an overwhelming 
defeat next fall. The other is the Greater 
New York bill, which, even without this 
opposition, will, it is believed, make a 
new metropolis which is almost sure to 
be and to remain almost unchangeably 
Democratic. 








PRINCE HENRY OF ORLEANS. 

The present Duke of Orleans is Prince 
Louis Philippe Robert, eldest son of the 
late Count of Paris, and he is heir to 
whatever remains of the Orleans title 
to the ‘‘throne’”’ of France. But Prince 
Henry of Orleans, though one of the 
family, is not a very active royalist. He 
is chiefly noted as a scientist and traveler. 
Prince Henry gained world-wide noto- 
riety some time ago when he stated that 
England, in her administration of the 
Egyptian finances, had stolen not less 
than one hundred and five million dollars. 
The English were naturally. indignant at 
such a charge, especially as coming from 
a@ prince whose family had so often been 
rotected and honored in England. The 
ate Count of Paris died on English soil ; 
Louis Philippe, the Citizen King, took 
refuge in England from the fury of the 
Paris Revolution that preceded the acces- 
sion of Napoleon III. back in the ’Forties. 
The present headquarters of the Duke of 
Orleans is at Brussels, while Prince Henry 
is a successful explorer and a personal 
representative in Abyssinia of various 
interests. In the latter capacity the 
Prince figured last March in a quarrel 
with M. Bonvalot, the French representa- 
tive to the same country. The cause of 
the quarrel seems to have been rather 
simple. The Bonvalot and the Prince 
Henry parties started for Abyssinia 
about the same time. With the Prince 
was a French officer on leave of absence, 
who wore his uniform by special permis- 
sion. Somebody complained that the 
Orleans mission might seem more impor- 
tant to King Menelik than the official 
mission under M. Bonvalot. The French 
Government recalled the officer who ac- 
companied the Prince, and the latter 
naturally supposed that the complainant 
was no other than M. Bonvalot. There 
was a quarrel, followed by dispatches. 
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HON. ADLAI E. STEVENSON. 

Adlai E. Stevenson was born in Chris- 
tian County, Kentucky, October 28, 1835, 
and grew almost to young manhood in 
the inspiriting environment of the fine 
old State. Though the ex-Vice-Presidert 
has lived nearly half a century of his long 
and busy career outside the sphere of hir 
potency, and amid other scenes and 
widely different influences, Kentucky 
still retains her mark upon his more 
prominent personal characteristics, which 
are mainly those of the typical Blue 
Grass gentleman. His first collegiate 
training was at Centre College in his 
native State, and his final graduation 
was from the Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. He removed to Bloomington, Ill., 
in 1852, soon graduated, and began the 
practice of law at Matamora after the 
usual practical, rather than thorough, 
study which has started so many other 
eminent Americans on the road to fame, 
wealth and public service. Adlai E, 
Stevenson was a young lawyer with 
favorable prospects three years before 
the Civil War broke out, and the little 
town of Matamora wes the scene of his 
first struggles not only in his profession 
but in the stormy career of politics, 
Like a large majority of our eminent 
= men, he was in politics from the 
veginning—in those early days politics 
was a sort of supplemental profession to 
that of the law. From 1861 to 1865 young 
Stevenson was Master in Chancery of 
Woodford County, Illinois; from 1865 to 
1869 he was State’s Attorney in the same 
county. From 1875 to 1879 he served in 
the House of Representatives. In the 
first Cleveland administration (1885 to 
1889) he was First Assistant Postmaster- 
General; in the second Cleveland term he 
was Vice-President. He was recently ap- 
—— by President McKinley as mem- 
ver of the Monetary Commission. 























OUR NOTE-BOOK. 
(Continued from page 4 ) 
woman to appear. For reasons into which it would be 
cumbersome to enter it occurred to me at the time that 
the story was either a fake or an advertisement. It 
seems now that it was both. The manager of the 
Folies-Bérgére—the music-hall in which the debut was 
to take place—had offered her a thousand francs a night, 
but she, being American, - wanted American prices and 
demanded a thousand dollars. They did not come to 
terms, and that is the Jong and short of it. Or, rather, 
it isn’t. The entire episode is revolting. The woman 
ought to be locked up. She is a disgrace to herself, a 
disgrace to the country from which she comes, and a 
disgrace to the set into which she married. The Prince 
of Chimay may not be as princely as he might, but 
whatever are his shortcomings he deserves at least the 
aid, and the pity too, of every decent-minded man. As 
I took occasion to note, months ago, there is insanity in 
this woman's family, and if she has not shown herself 
to be insane also, then there isno such thing as lunacy. 


Concerning transatlantic affairs of local matrimonial 
interest | have heard two stories which sound suspi- 
ciously like gossip, but as they are both innocuous the 
harm in repeating them will be slight. The first con- 
cerns Yvette Guilbert, the French divette, who early in 
the winter sang here at Koster & Bial’s, and, if I am 
not in error, in Chicago also. It is rumored that she has 
recently become engaged to an American of large 
wealth and meager intelligence. I wish them joy. 
The second story concerns a very charming young 
gentlewoman, Miss Jane Campbell, the rupture of 
whose engagement to the Prince of San Faustini was 
recently announced. It appears that the gentleman has 
been engaged before, twice even, in each case to an 
American, and in each case the young woman, by way 
of proper preliminary, adopted the Catholic faith. In 
view of these successive ruptures, and also of the ante- 
cedent change of creed, the Prince of San Faustini is 
known in Rome as the missionary prince. Si non e 
ver’, e ben trovato. 

The diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria will probably 
be one of the finest, and, probably too, one of the final, 
pageants of the century. I hear that there is being con- 
structed for the gala equipage in which she is to prome- 
nade through London, a species of rocking-chair on hid- 
den springs which will permit her to bow with a 
minimum of fatigue during the three hours that the 
promenade is to last. After all, why not? At present 
she is enjoying herself on the Riviera, which, although 
lovely in every way, declares she will not visit 
again. It appears that there are too many royals there, 
too many archdukes, granddukes, too many potentates 
past, present and to be. They all call on her, of course, 
and the ceremony involved in their reception bores her 
to death. I don’t wonder at it in the least. Besides, 
fancy what the conversation must be! These people 
know all about each other, they know to a fraction the 
exact size of every skeleton in all the palaces in their 
different realms. Family matters are out of the ques- 
tion and matters of state are forcedly tabooed. There 
remains, therefore, but the weather, the scenery, and 
the usual exhibition of amateur snap-shots and Swiss 
views. I don’t wonder the Old Lady gets bored to 
death. The small talk of the high and mighty is very 
small talk indeed. 


she 


Talking of the high and mighty, the last one of the 
lot to go into trade is the King of Belgium. It may be 
remembered that he was—to be colloquial—very badly 
hit in his Congo enterprises, and he has since then been 
looking about for a chance to recoup. He has found it, 
or, rather, a syndicate found it for him, and offered, in 
addition to a lump sum down, a percentage on the re- 
seal from the rival to Monaco which it was then pro- 
yosed to establish in the heart of the Ardennes. The 
ones accepted, and a great gambling palace with all 
the attendant tralala will presently be opened. For 
those who don't gamble I daresay it will be a very de- 
lightful place. In the old days, before the Franco- 
Prussian War, the charms of Hombourg were only ex- 
ceeded by those of Baden-Baden. It was after their 
roulette tables were wheeled away that the vogue of 
Monte Carlo began. But you can’t go to Monte Carlo 
in summer. It is hot as fury, about as hot as New York, 
which is a pity, for the incidental attractions are not 
only charming but free. The same attractions the King 
of Belgium will offer, in addition to a climate which in 
summer is an incentive to longevity and a cure for the 
blues, But I should recommend total abstention from 
the games. The frequentation of them is not elevating, 
and, besides, in the end it is always the bank that wins. 


Prévost, the author of a number of novels of that 
variety which Comstock likes to collect, has been ex- 
pressing his views on English literature and incidentally 
on “Edmond Gosse, Sainsbuyy, and Arthur Lang.” 
“Ignorant brute that I am,’’ Andrew Lang says in re- 
ply, ‘‘here are a lot of people I never heard of.”’ Yet, 
after all, as some one said somewhere, that is fame, to 
see your name spelled wrong in the newspapers. Then, 
too,a Frenchman never by any chance gets English 
words straight. They seem to possess an elusiveness 
which he cannot grasp. But Lang's vexation is due less 
to Prévost’s mistakes than to his manners, for he has 
deciared that the Britons are dreadfully stupid, and 
where is the Briton who is going to stand that? Not 
Andrew Lang in any event. He is up and at him with 
a power of invective and a force of logic which is really 
tip-top. And Prévost deserves it too. Britons may or 
may not be stupid. The point is elsewhere. Chester- 
field, the highpriest of high breeding, of whom it was 
said that he could kick a man downstairs more grace- 
fully than another could ask him up, asserted, main- 
tained and reiterated that the surest indication of bad 
taste was an attack on a collective body. And not only 
bad taste but bad judgment. There is always some one 
who won't forget, won't forgive, prepared to treasure 
the insult. 


In the “‘History of Ancient Greek Literature,’ a 


recent work which Professor Gilbert Murray signs, I 
have been much entertained by the author's naivete. 
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In talking of Sappho he says that it is a little futile to 
discuss a woman “‘who lived in a society of which we 
have no records.’’ In using the term ‘‘we’’ Professor 
Murray, I suppose, expresses himself editorially. 
Bloomsbury is not far from where he wrote. In 
Bloomsbury is the British Museum, and there for the 
asking he could have had records in plenty. It is 
Sappho’s nine books we lack, not Sappho’s history. In 
Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos, at the time when 
Nebuchadnezzar was chastening the Jews, she lived 
and sang. According to Strabo, Lesbos was then a 
paradise in duodecimo, a land in which religion was so 
wsthetic that the theologians were poets. The one 
wership was beauty. The love of the lovely, the fervor 
of individual sentiment, has nowhere, at no time, been 
as spontaneous and as untrammeled as in that en- 
chanted isle. Ina later age the Provengals might turn 
love into literature, the Venetians art into color, and 
both fancy themselves Greek in their work. But in 
the pedantic courts of the Troubadours, as in the sinful 
anachronisms of Venice, there is not a trace of the 
passion which the Lesbians wove into the very woof of 
song and wherewith they produced what is regarded as 
the best lyric verse the world has known. There, for 
the benefit of Professor Murray, are not only records 
but facts. And there are others. 


Lesbos was the Athens of an earlier day. To it with 
Mitylene for Academe students flocked. A knowledge 
of geometry was not, we may be sure, a prerequisite 
for admission. Some gracious and unpedagogical 
familiarity with the mirth, magnificence and melan- 
choly which Homer and Hesiod had supplied may have 
been expected. but otherwise an emotional wstheticism, 
a vibrant sensibility, a receptive mind. kissable lips per- 
haps, and the sultry girls whom Sappho loved to teach 
found admission easy. For of this society Sappho was 
the center. Even then her fame was prodigious. At 
no period, says Strabo, has any one been known who in 
oetry could even in the least degree be compared to 
ier. Such was her fame, indeed, that the Lesbians put 
her features on their coins. There is one on view in the 
British Museum to which I commend Professor Murray’s 
attention. It is a record of her and of the society in 
which she lived. But, as I have noted, there are others. 
The name and attributes, for instance, of Phaon—a 
handsome young brute engaged in the not inelegant 
occupation of ferrying—for whom she killed herself, 
the names of her pupils as well. Among the latter was 
Anactoria, to whom she wrote an ode which Longinus 
quoted—and preserved—as an example of the sublime 
in poetry, of the display, as he puts it, not of one emo- 
tion but of a congress of them. It is very beautiful. 
So, too, is the ode to Aphrodite, which Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus was good enough to cite. So beautiful 
are these poems that though twenty-five centuries of 
verse have gone since then their beauty is unexceeded 
still. 


Twice only has Sappho been approached. In the 
first instance it was by Horace, in the second by Swin- 
burne. And though it be admitted, as is customary 
among scholars, that Horace is the most correct of 
Latin poets, as Swinburne is the most faultless of our 
day, Sappho yet remains aloof. Horace may charm the 
ear, Dante the heart, Hugo the spirit, Swinburne the 
yuulse, but Sappho stirs heart, ear, pulse and spirit too. 
‘hat nu hand that ever caught the lyre has swept it 
with a touch as vibrar* as hers is, I think, admitted by 
all of decorous sense. The two odes which, barring a 
handful of fragments, are all that remain to us from 
her, have been translated into what may be English 
verse but which bears no resemblance to her meter. 
That meter, however, is not easy. Apart from Horace 
and Catullus, Swinburne is the only one who has suc- 
ceeded with it. This is the way it sounds: 

‘All the night sleep came not upon my eyelids, 

Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 

Yet with lips shut close and with eyes of iron 
Stood and beheld me. 


Then to me so lying awake, a vision 

Came without sleep over the seas and touched me, 

Softly touched mine eyelids and lips, and I too, 
Full of the vision, 


Ng ee ee ae 
“ewe Se eral 
Songs that move the heart of the shaken heaven, 
Songs that break the heart of the earth with pity, 
Hearing, to hear them."’ 


Miss Lilian Bell is roaming about with a new gospel. 
She says that there should be collegiate courses in love- 
making with a post-graduate term for the married. Let 
Miss Bell roam unchecked and preach wheresoever she 
listeth. She is on the wrong tack, but her sentiments 
do her honor. Success in affairs of the heart, as in mat- 
ters marimonial, may in themselves be arts and as such 
expoundable, yet behind them, as behind every other 
art, to avoid failure, there must be —— pre- 
dispositions, there must be the aptitude and the gift. 
The perfect lover, said Balzac, is an aristocrat. And he 
might have added, he is blind. A perfect lover never 
sees or hears anything which was not intended for him. 
He is not only tactful, he is wise. He is aware that 
affections are like slippers, they will wear out. When 
they do he takes off his hat and wishes the lady God- 
speed ; an attitude, parenthetically, which is the surest 
way to detain her. In circumstances such as these the 
imperfect lover loses his head, and loses it not because 
he has lost the lady’s heart but because her heart hap- 

ened to be different from what he thought it. He had 
his ideal of her, and feels that he has been swindled. 
No one likes that. And yet the swindle may be entirely 
his own. A woman, too, has ideals. {t is not sacrifices 
she wants, but sympathy, the companionship of one 
whose likes are hers, whose dislikes she can share, and, 
as now and again occurs. she discovers that the man 
whom she took to be the r of these attributes is 
merely an individual who has the power to exasperate 
her at every angle of life. It is then she packs up her 
heart and he fails to take off his hat. 





It is to reasedy such evils that Miss Bell has set up as 
reformer. 


But courses, and instruction, and lectures, 
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examinations even, are not going to do it. The only 
means by which it can be accomplished are through 
Courts of Love whose re-establishment years ago your 
servant earnestly advocated in this WEEKLY. In days 

one by the lord of the manor dispensed justice from 
iis halls. In the same manner over the more delicate 
controversies of private life the wives of magnates 
erected tribunals of theirown. Society is ever a despot. 
If it cannot imprison, at least it can expel. Whoso vio- 
lates its canons goes forth an outlaw from its realm. It 
was much the same way then. A defaulter in love lost 
not liberty but caste. In the case of a woman, presto! 
the drawbridges were up, in all the land there was not 
a chatelaine to receive her. When the culprit happened 
to be a man, the penalty was an inhibition to love, an 
iphibition, you might think, at which he was free to 
snap his fingers. And so he was, only he snapped them 
all to himself, any lady that listened to him was dis- 
honored forever. He was excluded from the company 
of his peers, he could no longer serve a mistress or bear 
her colors in tourneys and in jousts. It was through 
punishments such as these that the young people in the 
old days were taught to mind their p’s and q’s, and were 
educated, not through precept but example, into sweet- 
hearts and swains of chivalrous charm. Let those 
courts be re-established to-day and Miss Bell will cease 
to have a mission. 


With the ‘Page of Billy Birch another page of his- 
tory turns. He was the last of the minnesingers that 
surprised our childhood, the sole survivor of the min- 
strels of our youth. He is gone, and with him that 
amazing rubic—‘‘The felicity will eventuate at 8.” 
Gone, too, is that sweet, antiquated and now forgotten 
aria, ‘‘Shoo, fly, don’t bother me,’’ with which, twenty- 
five years ago, he enraptured New York. Gone, also, is 
the thoughtful announcement that ‘‘horse-cars may be 
ordered at 10,’’ and, for that matter, going with it are 
those horse-cars. No more shall we hear him ask, ‘‘How 
is Brother Bones this evening?’’ nor yet in reply to that 
gentleman’s inquiry concerning his own condition shall 
we hear him answer, ‘‘Like a morning-glory.’’ Those 
were the good old days, innocent, mildly hilarious, and 
yet not without their humor. I remember on one occa- 
sion a well-known, very prosperous and highly respect- 
able citizen of Boston, Mr. Gardiner by name, came on 
a visit to this city and determined by way of treat to 
take his family to the minstrels. In the —- of 
purchasing seats he gave his name, stated that his 
family was with him, and expressed a hope that there 
would be nothing indecorous in the performance. As- 
sured that there would be nothing of an objectionable 
character, he and his family entered. The curtain 
went up, the usual salutations were exchanged, and 
Brother Bones started to ask a conundrum; but already 
Birch was on his feet, in his eyes was alarm and in his 
expression, dismay. ‘‘Hush,’’ he hissed: and then 
cried faintly, ‘‘The Gardiners of Bosting am here. 
B'rer Bones, fo’ de Lawd’s sake be keerful.”’ 


In speaking last week of the feats of haute école, 
which, of a fine afternoon, are occasionally visible on 
the Riverside, it was on the tip of my cag to say that 
I wished that the Valdares, who, early in the winter, 
gave a series of neat exhibitions at the Olympia, would 
scorch up there and show themselves off. But as I 
lacked the ability to describe their gymnastics I kept 
the wish to myself. Since 
then the subjoined photo- 
graphs have reached me. 
They will give an idea of 
what these people do, and 
incidentally may, perhaps, 
provide food for thought to 
those who still suspect the 
bicycle of being wicked and 
unsteady. 























STEERING WITH THE FOOT. 
* 


A MORNING DIVERSION. 





+ @-+ 
A FREE TOUR TO EUROPE. 


We draw the attention of our readers to the card of 
the ‘“‘Home Visitor’’ Pub. Co. on page 24, where they 
offer an interesting contest in which the successful 
contestants can secure a free ticket to Europe this sum- 
mer. They publish an entertaining magazine for the 
Home Circle, and as they give six months’ subscription 
with every solution in connection with an attractive 
‘Ladies’ Work Basket Set’’ no one can regret the small 
outlay to enter the contest. 

She—*‘Your step suits mine beautifully.” 

He (nervously)—‘‘Glad to hear it. 1'm such a shock- 
ing dancer, don’tcher know.” 

















May 6, 1897. 


(Copyright, 1897, by Julien Gordon.] 


EAT NOT THY HEART 


“Eat not thy heart.’ —Pythayoras 





BY 
JULIEN GORDON 


Author of “A Diplomat’s Diary,” “A Successful Man,” 
“ Vampires,” etc., etc, 





CHAPTER XX. 


PILED up with wreckage the “‘Colony’’ presented, 
some hours Jater, an odd appearance. In its tiny sit- 
ting-room Lola was resting. sipping some tea with little 
Archie and Mrs. Ayrault. The other guests had all de- 

rted in various trains and thus relieved her of their 

resence. She and Arden were still discussing the fire, 
ut with a certain languor, as a thing long ended, 
already relegated to the past. 

In an office across the hall three men were closeted. 
They were Pierre Rose, Mr. Marston, and the sheriff. 
Pierre’s hands were bandaged. Mr. Marston was 
flushed at the cheek-bones, and appeared agitated. The 
sheriff was sucking a pipes and now and then shooting 
a stream of brown liquid from between his teeth. 
Sometimes this struck the hearth at which it was 
aimed, and sometimes it did not. 

“I guess,’ he was saying, ‘‘the testimony is fairly 
conclusive if Mr. Rose is willing to take his oath.” 

‘‘What period of time,’’ asked Mr. Marston, ‘‘is in- 
cluded in the night season?’ 

‘Well, I guess between the sun-setting and the sun- 
rising,’’ said the sheriff, scratching his head. 

“Tt was two o’clock. I had a toothache. 
I got up. I looked at my watch,”’ said 
Pierre. 

“If you can prove a motive... 

“It seems difficult,’’ said Mr. Marston. 

“In the day time, second degree. First 
degree is-imprisonment for term not less 
than ten years; second, not more than fif- 
teen; third degree, seven years. Just hada 
case up on Mount Ararat, third degree. Man 
put up for seven years, if I remember.”’ 

‘‘As I understand, it is the malicious de- 
struction of any building, house, or other 
institution capable of affording shelter to 
human beings.”’ 

“Ex-actly,’’ said the sheriff, dividing his 
assent by a hyphen of ejected saliva. 

“The boot fitted into the footprint. I 
saw the straw in her arms—later around on 
Madame’s side I found some more of it 
which the wind had carried to the terrace. - 
She set it under the wooden rail. The tem- 
pest it was high,” said Pierre. 

“Did not arson bear the death penalty 
formerly?”’ said Mr. Marston, with blood in 
his eye. 

‘‘Now I can’t say but it did—sometime 
back,’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘It’s a common- 
law felony, that’s a fact, but nowadays it’s 
dealt with more mildly.” 

‘‘Hanging is too good for such creatures, 
said Mr. Marston. ‘‘They ought tobe...” 

“If she can’t prove an alibi, and you 
prosecute. I guess it’ll go hard with her.” 

‘‘What looks to me decisive is her dis- 
appearance—this trumped-up summons to 
Pontifex, their old home, just at the hour of 
the fire, and her departure while it was in 

rogress, professedly to her aunt’s sick-bed ; 
or forsaking Mrs. Marston and her duties 
at such asad moment. I have an assurance from the 
telegraph operator that no telegram was received.”’ 

“I guess she warn’t very smart,’’ said the sheriff. 
“Do you suspect anybody on the premises of complic- 
ity? Husband? Eh? They ain’t ever smart at their 
first offense; get flustered. What beats me is what 
they had to gain. .. hem... hem.” 

‘‘Non, Monsieur, non, non,” said Rose, with fervor. 
‘‘Monsieur Bush est un honnete homme.” 

‘“‘What does he say? Eh? My French is getting 
rusty,’’ chuckled the sheriff. ‘‘I never was much on 
foreign tongues.”’ 

‘‘He believes in Bush’s honesty, integrity, and I 
must say,’’ said Mr. Marston, ‘‘I do myself. Mrs. Mars- 
ton thinks highly of him.” 

‘Been informed?”’ 

“Not yet, poor wretch.’’ said Mr. Marston, uneasily. 
‘‘Not yet. We must prepare our case.” 

“Guess you'd better trot him around here,’’ said the 
sheriff.” 

‘Will you break it to him?’ 

“I shan’t beat around the bush, if that’s what you 
mean. I guess he’s got to hear the truth, and the 
sooner it’s out the better for all parties concerned.”’ 

‘There's no hurry.”’ 

‘‘Well now, I guess there is,’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘We 
don’t want no grass growin’ under our feet. If we can 
catch him in his talk it may make ———_ lively. Jog 
’em up a little. This ain’t the first little operation of 
the kind I’ve performed this year. I guess I can stand 
it if he can.’’. And the sheriff chuckled again. 

It was then that Mr. Marston went and called his 
wife, and that she was initiated into the pregnant 
secrets of the conclave. 

Unknowing of the storms which had ravaged Eliza- 
beth’s heart and brain, the whole thing was to her in- 
credible. There are characters which must be studied 
in entirety to be understood. Fragmentary knowledge 
of them is insufficient. The little comprehension she had 
gained of Mrs. Bush’s nature hardly accounted for the 
transformation of a fretful scold into a mentally dis- 
turbed and desperate pyromaniac. -The abrupt cataclysm 
which could hurl Beth to such depths of infamy ap- 

red apocryphal, a fairy tale. The thought of Joseph 

lied her with apprehension and distress, and it was 
tearfully she begged her husband to temper, as far as in 
him lay, to the man’s simple, loyal soul, the horrid blow 
that must be dealt to him. 


” 











” 
’ 


Joe was washing his hands and face, and preparing 
to rest from his labors when he received a summons 
about nine o’clock that his presence was desired at the 

*Colony. He had worked very hard all of the day with 
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the determination to help his employers to the utter- 
most. He had himself put Dottie to bed, and was pre- 
paring to seek his own lonely couch. His wife's sudden 
incomprehensible departure filled him with surprise and 
with consternation, and if no glimmer of the truth 
dawned upon his mind it was restless and disquieted 
enough tw be prepared for shock. 

Waking in the night he had missed her from his 
side. He had dozed, and when she returned she com- 
— of indisposition, of sleeplessness, and had told 

im that she had been resting in the spare room. 
As to the occurrences of the morning, Jane and, Dot- 
tie’s accounts did not seem to agree. Soon after he 
reached the scene of calamity the former had brought 
him a verbal message from his wife to the effect that 
she had but five minutes wherein to reach the stage 
from Paradise to the railway station, that she had re- 
ceived a call to her aunt’s at Pontifex where illness 
made her presence imperative, that she must catch the 
first train cityward, and feared delay should she go to 
say good-by to him in person. Mrs. Bush had further 
given Jane directions as to the men’s supper and as 
to keys. When questioned as to how and when the 
Pontifex summons had arrived, Jane became flustered, 
but she was positive that Mrs. Bush had worn her 
traveling dress, had taken a small handbag and some 
money, and had walked away toward the stage stables. 
These minor details had escaped the eye of the only 
daughter of the house of ety To her nothing had 
been confided. She was told to be a good girl and 
stop in the house, and she supposed that her mamma 
was going over to the big house to see it burn. 
Filled with the woe of her own disappointment, 

















“OH, MY BROTHER!” 
Dottie had seen no handbag, no money, and even 


her mother’s costume left but a dim impression. 
Yet she thought she had on her dark dress. Later, 
Dickson, the stage driver, who lounged over to hear the 
news, admitted loving conveyed Mrs. Bush to the sta- 
tion, and having seen her board the early train. With 
his tongue in his cheek, Joseph laboriously penned a 
postal to his wife—he feared telegrams as sure portents 
of death—and sent it to the afternoon mail by t!.e shep- 
herd lad. Queries as to the particulars of her strange 
flight, as to her aunt’s condition, and accounts of the 
fire were compressed into the limited space in discon- 
nected incoherence. To doubt her truth never crossed 
his brain, but he felt that her methods had been unusual 
and upsetting. His heart, however, was so full of sym- 

thy for Mr. and Mrs. Marston, the sight of the smok- 
ing ruins of their home so pained him that he was fain 
in their misfortune to forget his own annoyance. He 
thought Elizabeth should not have left her home in 
such a crisis, and certainly not without a word with her 
husband, but he told himself in a future hour all would 
be explained. Her aunt had been a mother to her; she 
owed her duty. 

At Mr. Marston’s summons he now hastily wiped 
his hands, and, instead of his bed, sought the Colony. 
The sheriff, absent for several hours, had now re- 
turned by appointment. He was already in Mr. Mars- 
ton’s office. It took a long while to make the unfor- 
tunate man understand his position, and the role his 
wife was supposed to have played. Perhaps Mr. 
Marston would have been more than human had not 
the words felony, fifteen years of prison, death pen- 
alty, rolled over his tongue with a certain unction, 
but it took time before Joe comprehended that his wife 
was accused of arson, and he was expected to tell what 
he knew. When he fully realized that he must defend 
her, and perhaps himself, from so heinous and terrible 
a charge, the expression of his face became so pitiable 
that Pierre Rose instantly repented of his — in the 
affair, that Mr. Marston grew fidgety, and even the 
sheriff looked uncomfortable. He was asked pointblank 
if Mrs. Bush had gone out in the night, and he said 
“‘yes,’’ and then contradicted himself and said ‘‘no,”’ 
and finally took refuge in silence. Then he asked, look- 
ing about helplessly, that a lawyer might be sent for, 
for him to consult with. 

“You can have all the lawyers you want, Mr. Bush, 
when your case comes up,” said the sheriff, kindly. 
“This is only a preliminary unofficial kind of a chat 
among friends, and they ain’t going to take any undue 
advantage of you.” 

**You don’t expect a man to testify against his wife, 
and the mother of his little one?’’ asked Joe. huskily. 


“Mebbe there’s them as thinks they has cause to hate 
her as bears a grudge’ll do it quick enough.’’ Pierre 
winced. 

“Justice will be done,” said Mr. Marston, severely. 

“And I think,” went on Joe, looking at Pierre, “‘that 
them as tries to hurt an innocent woman and a little 
child ain’t much of men either—not according to my 
lights. But Satan knows his children,’ he added, un- 
der his breath, ‘‘and’!l claim ’em all in his own good 
time.”’ 

“‘Of course, Mr. Bush, you are perfectly confident of 


Mrs. Bush’s innocence,’’ said the sheriff, blandly. ‘‘You- 


understand, we ain’t pressing you to change your opin- 
ion, which may be well founded. We have got two 
witnesses, and the evidence of the footprints. One of 
the farmhands saw Mrs. Bush out on the path between 
the dwelling-house and cottage at about threo A.M. 
His name is Thomas Shannon. He sleeps over the 
barn, I’m told. He rose to shut his window from the 
storm.” 

The three men put their heads together and whis- 
pered. Like a creature at bay Joe looked from one to 
the other of his persecutors, for such they seemed to his 
distorted fancy. Their net was drawing round him. 
Unflinching as he was in rectitude, he had always been 
slow to believe evil of others, but now the mists began 
to scatter. Percival Oakes, Elizabeth, their strange 
and lurid talks, her disaffections, her suppressed 
angers, her almost morbid self-control—were these the 
early signs of madness? The madness that had killed 
her father? His head fell forward on his breast, and 
he remained plunged in profound reflection, By-and- 
by, when the three had done their talk, as if some sud- 
den resolve possessed him, he arose and stood 
before them, pointing upward with one hand 
as if to command attention. 

“I have to ask of these present,’’ he said, 
solemnly, ‘‘a favor. I have a confession to 
make, but I will make it to Miss Marston, 
and I ask to see her alone.” 

Mr. Marston thought Mrs. Marston had 
gone to her much-needed rest, and could 
not be disturbed at present. 

“T can wait till morning,”’ said Joe, “but 
if it were so as she ain’t retired I'd like a 
word with Miss Marston to-night.’’ 

Lola expressed herself willing to receive 
him upstairs, in the room where she was ly- 
ing on a lounge while the maids prepared a 
bed for her. She motioned to them to leave 
her and Bush alone when he had stumbled 
up the stairs. She tried to speak cheerfully 
to him, but the words died on her ii 
when a lamp had been found and she 
saw the man’s face. It was livid. His 
eyes’ habitual melancholy had deepened 
into anguish. 

“My poor Joseph,” she murmured, haif 
inaudible. 

He came up to where shi lay, still hold- 
ing his battered straw hat between his fin- 

ers, and he too tried to speak, but could not, 
he was shaken by the pathos of his lonely 
figure. 

“‘My poor Bush,” she repeated. ‘‘This 
is indeed terrible, but remember we exoner- 
ate you entirely.”’ 

“T guess when ye know the truth it ain’t 
me as ye’ll exon’rate.’’ He repeated her 
word. ‘‘Can I speak with ye for a mo- 
ment?’ As she looked up astonished: ‘I 
hadn’t never been with such folks as you 
was, Miss Marston, and I wan’t used to 
their ways. In Pontifex we was all alike, and there 
warn’t no lookin’ up or down, but all of us equal and 
like one big family. Here it was different. Mr. Mars- 
ton, he found great fault with me, and I got riled. He 
accused me and my folks of things we never thouglit 
was wrong, and what with one thing or another tiie 
devil got into my soul. P’raps I got covetous. I was 
angered and sore, and, Miss Marston, I—’twan’t my 
Elizabeth that plotted the destruction of your beauti- 
ful home. She thought too much of ye. She nevet 
was tired of talking of you before ever she set eyes on 
ye. Whyshe was that set on coming to live in this 
place I had to give in for peace’s sake. I say’’—he 
again raised his arm above his head impressively —‘‘she’s 
innocent. I come to confess my guilt. I doneit! I 
done it! I done it! As God hears me, Miss Marston, 
and you hope for His forgiveness in the world we're all 
going to, my Elizabeth’s innocent. I done it!”’ 

The last word rang out wildly through the silent 
room. Lola had listened earnestly to these incoherent 
utterances, to this resolve to suffer vicariously for her 
for whom it was plain the man would willingly give his 
life. Yet those truth-loving lips were as if shriveled 
with the lie they told. They had grown pale and harsh, 
and his tongue was parched and dry in the ecstasy of 
his excitement. 

“Why do you tell me this?” said Lola, almost sternly. 

“The first tine ever I seen ye, Miss Marston, when 
my wife asked me if you was a reg’lar beauty, I told 
her there was handsomer women, p’raps, but yours wis 
the sweetest face ever I looked at. i somehow, to- 
night, in my misery, I thought maybe it would be easy 
to...to... tellitall...ask ye... He broke 
down then and fell into a chair, sobbing, beating the 
air impotently with outstretched hands. 

In a moment they were imprisoned fast in Lola’s 
slender ones, their rough palms pressed in passionate 
pity upon her breast. As she held them close, and bent 
over them, all the nobility of his ignorant hope, of his 
futile desire to shield the wretched woman who was to- 
~ not only the mother of his child, but a great crimi- 
nal, swept her soul, and as upon the perfumed sweet- 
ness of her white bosom his head rested for a moment, 
all its weight of weariness and sorrow, Lola cried out to 
him, throwing one arm across his shuddering shoulders, 
cried out across the waste of life—‘‘Ob, my brother!’’ 

Outside the night crept on apace. It enveloped alike 
the toad which burrows earthward, the bat which swirls 
and swoops in the dark, the owl which hoots in the tree, 
and the bird which sings to the stars. It fell over the 
y aoe and inclosed it tenderiy; ardent, sombre, full of 

reams. 


” 


(Concluded next week.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Cuinton had arrived at a stage when he no longer 
dared read his own soul, fearing he should discover 
therein that the true tale was not the one to which he 
still clung with desperation. Well for him was it that 
but two weeks were left him in which to finish his pict- 
ure, for the necessity of giving almost every thought to 
his work saved him from dwelling on the change he 
more than suspected was coming over the position. 

However, it was a great relief to him, since he had 
been looking forward to the angry reproaches of a 
brother, keen to note this threatened gradual slippin 
away from his sister, to find Gerald perfectly cordia 
again when he made the threatened descent on the 
studio. Perhaps, as yet, the doctor suspected nothing. 
Certainly he gave no sign of the promised ‘‘awful 
things,” not even in the shape of art criticism ; and 
Clinton allowed himself to believe that Gerald’s strange 
demeanor of the evening before must have been en- 
tirely due to fatigue. But the peace of mind so gained 
was lost again when he attempted to write the promised 
long letter to Ethelyn. , ? 

He began to be conscious that he was looking upon 
it as a task; and before he had reached the bottom of 
the second side it was forced upon him, from his pain- 
fully slow progress, that his unwilling brain was but 
acting under the urging of a naked sense of duty. ‘Try 
as he might, the result was stiff, conventional, and 
lacking the bréath of life. His true self was not in it. 
Everything his pen wrote was but a forced echo—a 
mocking echo—of what he had written to her before, 
and there seemed nothing else left for him to say to 
her. A love-letter, like a work of art, should be an 
inspired product, he told himself, spontaneous in spirit 
at least, if not in expression. But he seemed to have 
lost the power of pouring out his self to her, and he 
was now glad to shield himself with the very excuse 
she had put into his mouth. Once let him get his pict- 
ure sent in—and all would be as before. 

But the third figure er on bothering him day after 
day. If only Mrs. Ashfield would pose for it, he felt his 
hand would be nerved to paint it at white heat. In 
face of the letters she had written him, he knew he 
might safely take it for granted she would not refuse if 
he asked her. But, then, wry i ought to have been 
consulted, or, at least, told of this idea of his long be- 
fore. He could scarcely pretend that it had come to 
him only just now, and all of a sudden. 

On the other hand, he felt that, however charming 
Mrs. Ashfield might be, there should be strict limits to 
their intimacy; and that, perhaps, her posing to him 
for one of the figures in his picture might, under the 
present particular circumstances, be considered outside 
those limits. He did not conceal from himself that he 
had conceived the possibility as much for the pleasure 
her society gave him as for the sake of the picture, 
though the ‘latter consideration did, without doubt, 
influence his wish considerably. And he, therefore, 
told himself he ought to deny himself this pleasure, and 
to be content with the correspondence he interchanged 
with her, and an occasional opportunity of conversa- 
tion. If he had not had an uncomfortable sense of 
guilt he would further have told himself that he was 
making a great and quite unnecessary fuss about a very 
trivial matter. 

Ethelyn’s figure was by now finished, at least so far 
as not to necessitate any further sittings on her part; 
and Madeline had sat yesterday for the last time. The 
third figure. however, was still only roughly sketched 
in, and he would have to come to an absolute decision 
about his last model that very day. Meanwhile, he 
worked on the picture as a whole, putting in a touch 
here ana there, and attending to the general effect. 

Suddenly he became aware that the bell was bein, 
pulled violently, and then recollected vaguely it 
sounded in his ears about half a minute before, and that 
in his absorption he had taken no notice of the first 
ring. Elias already gone, as it was near midday. 
Clinton, who did not want to be disturbed, went to the 
door rather angrily, but the sight of his visitor arrested 
his nascent frown, 

It was Mrs. Ashfield herself. 

‘‘May I come in?” she asked, merrily. ‘Why, at 
look quite pleased, and I was really prepared to find 
you looking black at being disturbed, now that time’s 
so short, even allowing for the fact that you’re an 
angel of a man. You must, indeed, be very much 
more angelic than even I gave you credit for.” 

“I wish it were in my power to live up to your con- 
ception of me.”’ 4 

‘What charming modesty! But go on painting. I 
suppose you can work and listen at the same time. 
What I’ve really come about is to ask you to dinner to- 
It’s a very short notice, isn’t it? But then I’m 


night. ae fe 
in person morning. 
dishments 


interviewing all my 
You are the last one I have to bestow my blan 
upon. The of the eve is to be Mr. Warlock- 
Jones. Dr. ly, who, at the instance of Ethelyn, is 
ing a holiday all this afternoon and evening, has 
promised to be of ours. Ethelyn, whom I have just 
seen, is enchanted, and I am to give you her message 
that you are to be enchanted as well.”’ é 
ton felt a little rere He would have 
much preferred Mrs. Ashfield to be calling without any 
specific reason; the fact that she was here, not only 


with Ethelyn’s knowledge, but bri a@ message 
from her, took all the romance out of visit, and 
made it seem quite proper, and almost ic, How- 
ever, he could not but murmur his and say that 


he bowed to Ethelyn’s injunction. 

“ because it is ’s inj !”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. field, in a tone of evident dissatisfaction. “‘ 
feel sure that the fact of my being the hostess doesn’t 





count at all. Your devotion to Ethelyn is really charm- 
ing, and wins my approval as a mere spectator. But 
here you must admit I am concerned a little as well, 
and, if lam so completely ignored as that, I shall have 
a right merely as a woman to feel just a little bit jeal- 
ous, to say nothing of wounded vanity.” 

“It is really unkind of you, Mrs. Ashfield, to em- 
barrass me with such a speech. I am only a man, and 
therefore far too clumsy to answer it. , instead of 
stammering and blushing in the attempt to say some- 
thing adequately gallant, I shall express my conviction 
that you do not in the least believe what you reproach 
me with.”’ 

‘What use is denial, when you see through me so 
easily? I plead guilty. What penalty do you inflict on 
me, Sir Judge?”’ 

He dared not look round to meet her laughing glance, 
but obstinately 4" 2 his face toward his canvas. An 
answer did pass through his head—it would have oc- 
curred to any man at such a question—but he was 
strong enough to keep his lips glued against it. A 
seductive picture, too, of what her face must be at the 
moment floated before him. He did not want to have 
the 2+ peowrarsed of hesitation, yet he could not collect 
himse uickly enough to make any plausible reply. 
He felt cho must be aware of his embarrassment, and 
was therefore relieved when she resumed, almost imme- 
“a; 

‘What a terrible question I’ve put to you! I only 
just realize it.” 

If her question had been a bit of intentional audacity 
—he put from him as impossible the dim suspicion that 
it —this further remark of hers would have been 
still more audacious. With an effort, he managed to 
smile good-naturedly, that being an adequate answer 
this time. 

“But you will be wondering why this sudden réunion 
this evening,’’ she went on. 

“You don’t mean to say Mr. Warlock-Jones has—”’ 
he began, a sudden thought flowing into words, 

“He has not,’’ she interrupted him, with a merry 
a. “I should be very much alarmed indeed if he 

. Fancy marrying a master-detective, and being 
doomed all one’s life to listen to his grewsome reminis- 
cences!”’ 

“And to applaud his conjuring tricks,’’ added Clin- 
ton. 
“That is only his way of wooing. I rather fancy 
that, after marriage, he’d drop those—along with the 
rest of his pre-nuptial attentions, of course,” 

‘‘But what has he done to deserve to be feted to- 
night?” 
ae for what he’s going to do,’’ explained Mrs. Ash- 

eld. 
“But isn’t that rather imprudent flattery?’ sug- 
gested Clinton. 

“On the contra: It is a reward for the confession 
I have persuaded him to make. He is to tell us all 
exactly what his theories are, and what his difficulties. 
The idea is my own. We are all so interested in the 
mystery that I felt sure it would give us the opportunity 
of a delightful evening.”’ 

‘‘So that’s what he’s going to do! I misunderstood.”’ 

“Of course you did.”’ 

“His time, though, is nearly up.”’ 

“It is certainly passing. 1 shall put all thought of 
the mystery out of my head after that. In fact, I am 
thinking of traveling.’ 

He looked round at her sharply. 

“For Iong?”’ he inquired. 

“If I decide to go, it shall be for a good many months. 
But I must confess that I am only playing with the idea 
as yet. I find it very fascinating. As you know, I am 
not very happy at present, and I want some excitement. 
But enough of myself, Let me praise your picture, for 


a og «i 

se. much rather hear you talk about yourself 
than praise my picture.” 

“Is my praise worth so little”’ 

“Again you pretend to mistake my meaning.’’ 

“I plead guilty, Sir Judge—’’ she repeated, prolong- 
ing the last word with a strange smile that thrilled him 
through and through. His imagination instinctively 
took up the ‘‘etcetera”’ apenas by the non-dropping 
of her voice; ‘‘What penalty do you inflict on me?’ 
echoing tantalizingly in his ears. 

His suspicion as to her intentional audacity recurred 
to him, and this time it was far from dim. Her repeti- 
tion just then seemed startlingly like implying an invi- 
tation. The words this second time, too, had caught 
him looking at her, so that to turn away was impossi- 
ble. He felt his whole self urging him toward her; a 
strange emotion within him striving to translate itself 
into movement. But he did not stir one inch. 

“You have no definite plans?’ he asked, breaking up 

le pause. 

“T have not mapped out any. toute. So that I’ve 
really ge to tell you yet. 1 think I’d better praise 
the picture after all.”’ 

“How do you think Ethelyn has come out?’’ 

“She is just—kissable! But on second thoughts I 
won’t praise your picture. I could only say just the 
usual ste ped things about it, whereas I should like 
to teli you what [ feel. And that I’m not clever enough 
todo. I you will be seriously setting to work 
on the last figure now?” : 


“Immediately —that is imperative,” he answered. 
“Of — Es ere a model coming in. Is she as 


me 
breath seemed to leave him as all the longing of 
the past weeks sought to find expression. He wanted 
to cry: “Don’t you understand, darling, it is you I want 
—you, you only!’ But he dared not let himself go. If 


he had had the-power to formulate his longing in the 
guise of a merely friendly suggestion, he might have 
chanced everything. But he was so strung up that he 
could not speak except with a great burst of passion. 

He knew he was white as he murmured, instead: ‘I 
fear she is not—that is, the one I have in mind. Iam 
writing to her to-day.”’ 

Mrs. Ashfield had stood up and was still looking at 
the picture. He felt that she, too, was on the point of 
speaking, but durst not. The very atmosphere seemed 
charged with the weight of a secret shared by both, but 
unacknowledged by either. He had a sense of guilt in 
common with her as he stood there, unable even to 
writhe under the torture of this terrible self-repression. 

‘I shall expect you then before half-past seven,’’ she 
said at length; ‘‘and I do hope I haven’t really hindered 


Again he had to suffer a great oppression as he felt 

all that was in his soul ready to pour forth in passionate 

rotest against this cold, conventional leave-taking of 
ers. 

“I shall be punctual,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘Au revoir.’’ 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE conversation at Mrs. Ashfield’s table that even- 
ing had but the most casual reference to the mystery. 
Clinton learned that the holiday Gerald was taking was 
not limited to that afternoon and evening, but that he 
purposed to go with Ethelyn into the country for the 
next few days. An arrangement had been made with 
a locum-tenens, so that the practice would not be incon- 
venienced by his absence. 

It was not till they were within the cozy, old-fash- 
ioned drawing-room, and safely out of earshot of the 
servants, that all faces were turned expectantly toward 
Warlock-Jones, who occupied a big armchair before the 
fire. Gerald sat in the chimney-corner to the left of 
him, while Mrs. Ashfield and Ethelyn made love to 
each other on a settee to the detective's right. Clinton 
lounged a little to the rear of the iadies. 

‘‘As I once explained to Mr. Clinton,’ began War- 
lock-Jones, ‘‘I took care to visit his studio before that 
had become an expense, but I fear I saw nothing likely 
to help me. The only basis I have had to work upon 
has been a verbatim report of the inquest.’’ He pulled 
from his pocket a clothbound, thick reporter’s notebook, 
“‘Here, Sepeeey, all the facts that could be observed 
or elicited were duly brought to light, and my only 
chance of success was to subject this report to a most 
searching examination, and to see whether these same 
facts really pointed to the conclusion which the coroner, 
jury, and public alike had drawn from them. Of 
course, I admit that their tendency to point in one 
particular direction is undeniable, but there were mo- 
ments I know when the coroner, able man that he is, 
had other ideas, yet which, after a while, he felt him- 
self compelled to abandon. I was in court during the 
inquest, and noted very well what be had in mind ess 
time to time. Early in the proceedings, for instance, 
the coroner considered the examination of Mr. Clinton's 
man, Elias, as of some importance, but he afterward 
abandoned the particular line of thought he had had at 
the moment. In doing so he was, of course, influenced 
by the new evidence that was being given as the case 
proceeded. Now, it struck me that here was a track 
that might be followed with advantage. I did follow 
it, with the result that I feel perfectly sure the coroner 
could have extracted veleable information from this 
ie if he had subjected him to some close question- 
n i 

 mectnat” ejaculated Clinton. ‘I beg your par- 
don,”’ he went on almost immediately. ‘‘You must not 
take my exclamation literally ; it was simply an expres- 
sion of astonishment.’’ 

“And a quite natural one, too, my dear Mr. Clin- 
ton,’’ observed the detective, with suave imperturbabil- 
ity. ‘I assure you I take it asa compliment. But to 

roceed. As you know, Mr. Clinton, Elias at the time 

been working for Mr. Cyrus Ashfield, and since 
then he has beer. employed by him pretty steadiiy. 
Elias, too, seems to be more flourishing than he has 
been for years.” 

“All this is interesting,’’ put in Gerald, as Warlock- 
Jones paused; ‘‘but to what on earth does it point? I 
must confess that you make me feel quite thick- 
headed.”’ 

‘Perhaps you will soon have an opportunity of exer- 
cising your ingenuity, when I hope you will be able to 
raise yourself again in your own estimation,” said War- 
lock-Jones, -humoredly. “‘But.I have not yet fin- 
ished with the inquest. ere is still one very signifi- 
cant fact which I could see the coroner, indeed, took 
notice of, for I watched his face closely. But it was 
evident to me that he was unable to connect it with 
anything else, and that he dismissed it as a merely 
unrelated circumstance. Let me read you the extract 
bearing on this point. 

‘In the evidence of Thomas Plumstead, the porter 
on af at the gate, occurs the following: 

““‘The coroner: You are perfectly sure you noticed 
everybody who passed out? 

“The witness: Certainly, sir. 

‘* ‘The coroner: You were not talking to anybody? 

“*The witness: Only to ——. No, sir; Tab oey in 
particular. 

“* ‘The coroner: Oh, then you were talking to some- 


body? 

“ “The witness (uneasily): Yes, sir. 

“«*The coroner: How, then, were you able to observe 
people so carefully? 

‘The witness: I was only talking just for a mo- 
ment, sir? 

“The coroner: To whom were you talking? 
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‘**The witness (hesitating): To Mr. Barham, sir. 

***Phe coroner: Who is Mr. Barham? 

“*The witness (very uneasily): He’s a—a—a—he’s a 
hairynawrt. 

“The coroner (puzzled): A hairy what? 

“*The witness (loudly): A hairynawr-r-r-t! 

“«*The coroner (his face lighting up): An aeronaut, 
you mean. 

“The witness: Yes, sir. 

‘**The coroner: What was he doing on the quay? 

“*The witness (hesitating): He only came on for a 
chat.’ 

“Beyond this, I have not been able to discover any- 
thing in the report that might throw any light on the 
matter. I don’t mean to say that the whole body of the 
evidence does not bear upon it, but that all this evidence 
must be considered afresh in the light of the results to 
be obtained from working further with the points to 
which I have now directed your attention, points which 
were ultimately set aside by the coroner as utterly un- 
important. 

“Now, to these very points I have managed to add 
some new and very important ones, which might have 
come to light at the inquest had the proper lines of 
investigation been followed. In justice to the coroner 
I must say, however, that even the shrewdest of minds 
might well have overlooked or rejected these. If this 
were not the case, I fear I should have had little chance 
of the career that lies behind me; so that you would 
naturally expect me to be very lenient toward those 
who have failed to accomplish the tasks in which I 
have succeeded.”’ 

Warlock-Jones paused a moment to smile, and was 
pleased to find that his audience did not even then relax 
its attention. 

‘My first business,’’ resumed the detective, ‘‘was to 
make inquiries about the various parties upon whom 
my suspicion bad fallen, and I can safely claim that, in 
my case, suspicion is very much more than a mere 
crude instinct. It is the result of a new mental faculty, 
called into existence and perfected by the many years 
of experience I have had of this kind of work. I don’t 
mean you to infer from that,’ he hastened to inter- 
wlate, ‘that I am at all getting advanced in years. I 
ene very young, for I assure you I was incredibly 
yrecocious. It has been an exciting time all along, but 
Pin sure I don’t know whether I’ve really tasted of life 
and happiness as most men understand it.”’ 

Warlock-Jones sighed, and for a moment appeared 
lost in philosophic reverie. 


“But, as I was saying,’ he went on, ‘‘my acquired 
mental faculty went immediately to work the moment 
my brain had mastered all the details of the case. This 


faculty works with extraordinary rapidity ; reasons ex- 
actly—without giving me the consciousness of mental 
effort; and furnishes me with the results at which it 
has arrived. So that, what in another man would be 
suspicion and nothing more, in me becomes a conclu- 
sion based on the most rigorous and logical processes of 
thought. The only thing I regret is that these logi- 
cal processes are unconscious on my part, and that I, 
therefore, cannot reproduce them. If I were able to 
do so, my work in most cases would be considerably 
abridged. 

“In the present case I had no doubt that the man 
talking to the porter in charge of the gate at the Ad- 
miralty Pier Station was one of the principal persons im- 

jlicated. The porter himself, the ‘uneasy and hesitating’ 
Thomas Plumstead, I look upon as a tool of this Peter 
Barham. Mr. Cyrus Ashfield is the other principal per- 
son concerned, and the man ‘Elias’ I look upon as his 
articular tool. So far, however, I do not look upon 
lias as actively guilty, but 1 am sure he was in readi- 
ness to act, if called upon, and that he knew the crime 
was meditated.”’ 

“Crime!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Ashfield in excitement. 
“Do you suggest there has been foul play?”’ 

“t have no doubt whatever on the point,’’ said War- 
*lock-Jones. 

“All this is, indeed, astonishing,’’ said Gerald, ‘“‘If 
you can explain away the miracle, then I shall be able 
to hold my head high once more. I never was so 
humiliated in my life as when, by ridiculing the Sensa- 
tion at a very early stage, 1 gave Ethelyn an opportu- 
nity of crowing over me, which she did most unmerci- 
fully.”’ 

“I fear I have not yet succeeded so completely as 
that,’’ said Warlock-Jones; ‘‘but I have got quite far 
enough to be able to hold out to you the hope of crow- 
ing over Miss Manly in your turn, If I can manage 
just to indicate the possibility of the circumstances 
being brought about, without the laws of nature, as 
they are expounded by the scientists, being in the least 
disarranged, that surely will be enough for your imme- 
diate purpose, even though I have not attained to any- 
thing like a solution of the affair. I am sure Miss 
Manly will not look austerely at me for helping her 
brother to his revenge.” 

“Indeed, I shall admire you tremendously,” 
Ethelyn. 

Warlock-Jones inclined his head in acknowledgment. 

“I must tell you the further facts.’ he continued, 
“which 1 elicited by inquiry. In the first place, I must 
teli you that, on the Wednesday which Mr. Clinton has 
such cause to remember, this Cyrus Ashfield was away 
from bis little shop in Canterbury Road, Kilburn, and 
also on the two days following. I have likewise been 
able to ascertain that not only he came by train from 
Dover te Victoria, and thence by omnibus to Kilburn, 
on the day of his return home, but that he was actually 
in Dover and in the company of Mr. Peter Barham on 
that very eventful Wednesday. This was a very valu- 
able piece of information. The man, Peter Barham, 
who was talking to the doorkeeper, and who is described 
as an aeronaut—and, observe, I lay great stress on his 
profession—is, as was stated, a resident of the town. In 
winter he lives there with his wife, but in summer he 
makes balioon ascents in various gee of England, and 
exhibits his powers as an intrepid parachutist. He has 
experimented considerably with parachutes, and. I be- 
lieve, as regards all aeronauti instruments, he has 
the reputation of being an ingenious inventor. He has 
a waste piece of land where his house stantis, on the 
outskirts of Dover and on the road to Kearsney. He 
has there a large shed, where are several balloons ready 
for inflation, and this last operation is a very simple 
one, as only coal-gas is employed. Under pretense of 
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being a journalist who wanted to write an essay on 
modern aeronautics, I called on him—with a ietter of 
introduction, of course—anhd I found him very cour- 
teous indeed. He did not strike me as the sort of man 
who would have made friends with a young railway 


porter like this ‘uneasy and hesitating’ Thomas Plum- 
stead, and who would have dropped in at the station 
just for a casual chat with him. 

‘There is one more fact over and above those elicited 
at the inquest to which I attach some importance. Two 
days after the affair, when all London had lost its head, 
nobody seemed to take notice of an unobtrusive para- 
graph which appeared in some of the daily papers. Let 
me read it to you. I have pasted it on the cover of this 
report. 

‘““*A4 full-sized balloon has been observed by the 
Danish boat ‘‘Horsa,’’ from Copenhagen to London, 
drifting due east across the North Sea at a considerable 
altitude. A long rope, with a grappling hook at the 
end, was suspended from the car. As far as could be 
made out, no persons were on board. The balloon will 
probably float on till something occurs to make it fall.’ 

‘Naturally it occurred to me that it was not impos- 
sible that the body that came through your sal, Wes 
Clinton, may have fallen from that balloon.’’ 

“‘Incredible!’’ exclaimed Gerald. 

“But he must have come from a balloon, my dear 
Gerald!”’ cried Clinton, in excitement. 

“Tam beginning to get frightened of you,”’ said Mrs. 
Ashfield, shuddering. 

“My dear Mrs. Ashfield, I assure you I'm a perfectly 
harmless sort of mortal,’’ said Warlock-Jones, genially 
apologetic. ‘‘But let me continue. I have now put you 
in possession of every additional fact that could at all 
be ascertained by me. I have necessarily had to make 
my inquiries about the four men whom I conceive to 
have been concerned in the matter in the most guarded 
manner possible; for, as you will readily understand, it 
would not have been wise to allow them to get the least 
hint that any one was on their traces. I have been to 
Dover and examined the quay and the Admiralty Pier 
promenade, and taken exact note of the way in which 
passengers go on and off the boats. I have also studied 
the position of Mr. Barham’s house, which can easily be 
reached from the front at night. I have walked to and 
fro in the dark on a half-dozen different occasions with- 
out meeting a solitary person. I have not yet deter- 
mined how much importance exactly to attach to this 
fact. 

‘‘Now, why I have not succeeded so far in clearing 
up the whole matter is that my premises are as yet 
insuflicient for constructing a perfect theory. 

“Tam sure you must find the facts I have selected as 
being the important ones very suggestive and signifi- 
cant. me § to me they are most tantalizing. As 
they stand, they promise such a great deal, yet when 
one comes to work with them they prove so utterly 
inadequate. All that is now left for me to tell you is 
how these facts set my mind working, what theories 
they led me to form—theories that, unfortunately, re- 
quire a deal of hypothesis that .cannot be verified to 
make them workable, and in consequence of which I 
am driven to admit that this is the most unintelligible 
case it has ever been my lot to grapple with. 

“It is a pity in a way,’’ continued Mr. Warlock- 
Jones, ‘‘that Mr. Cyrus Ashfield’s presence in Dover 
and his association with Mr. Peter acheen were never 
suspected, else both those gentlemen might have been 
questioned pretty closely at the inquest. As it is, 1 am 
obviously precluded from questioning them now, and 
my case is not yet strong enough to admit of any action 
being taken against them. 

‘*The first question that occurred to me when I really 
began to tackle the case was why Mr. Cyrus Ashfield 
had suddenly gone to Dover on that Wednesday, and 
why he had been with Mr. Barham. My answer was 
that he had got wind somehow of his brother's intended 
journey, and had deliberately planned out a scheme— 
as crafty and deep as was ever planned by human brain. 
I have learned—and have proof—that he was beginning 
to be pressed by his creditors, though his liabilities were 
but moderate, and that he did not know where to turn 
for money. Now we know that by his brother's death 
he inherited three thousand wails which must have 
been for him a nice little nest-egg. It has, in fact, not 
only enabled him to get clear, but has firmly set him on 
his feet again. Here, then, we have a sufficient motive 
for the crime. The course of events seems to me so 
clear that it is a thousand pities I find it impossible to 
reconstruct several links in the chain at the most 
critical and important part of it. I take it, Mr. Cyrus 
Ashfield must have been an old acquaintance of Bar- 
ham’s, else he could not have gone to him so directly 
and so deliberately. My theorv assumes that he en- 
listed Barham’'s services to help him carry out his 
scheme—for a consideration, of course. Barham con- 
sents, and about the time that the boat-train arrives he 
is in conversation with the station gatekeeper. Now, 
of course, the whole story, as I conceive it, is this—that 
these men somehow got hold’ of Mr. Robert. Ashfield, 
and, after immersing him forcibly in the sea, set him 
adrift in one of Barham’s balloons, which, sailing rap- 
idly before the wind, could easily have got to London 
in lose than an hour. The body must have been thrown 
out of the car by some extra-violent oscillatory move- 
ment, and that this took place over Mr. Clinton's studio 
is an extraordinary accident. The balloon, of course; 
floated on, the sport of variable winds, and in the 
course of a day or so it is seen drifting across the North 


Sea. 

“f follow you very well up to a certain point,”’ said 
Gerald; ‘“‘but how the dickens did they get Ashfield off 
the boat? He was on it safe and sound at half-past 
twelve. If I remember correctly, didn’t some friend 
of his have a smoke and a talk with him?” 

“That is just the Samana ae of it—I beg the 
ladies’ pardons, I’m sure,’’ said Warlock-Jones. ‘I’ve 
sat up thinking about it night after night, and I’m d—, 
I mean hanged, if I can see through the damned thing. 
I beg your pardon, but, you see, my feelings get the 
better of me.” 

“Could not Barham have followed the boat in his bal- 
loon—it would not have been seen on so dark a night?” 

Ethelyn, with eager interest. ‘“Then, just at 
the moment when the balloon was over the ship, Bar- 
ham might have re poor Mr. Ashfield with the 
grappling-hook, and the balloon might have been so 












low that he got immersed and drowned in the water. 
He would have got the cut on his head inst the 
edge of the ship by swinging against it. Bar could 
have hauled him up after he was drowned, and have 
descended by a parachute when he got over the land 
again. Afger that the balloon would go drifting on 
toward London.”’ 

“T fear the requisite complicated maneuvers would 
have been impossible to execute. That's just the devil 
of it. First there was the motion of the skip, and then 
there was the motion of the balloon; and on such a 
night I think Barham, intrepid aeronaut as he is, would 
have thought a second time before venturing an ascent. 
I fear that, for a hundred reasons, your suggestion is 
quite impossible, Miss Manly.”’ 

There was a pause. 

“Yes, that is just the devil of it,’’ burst out Gerald, 
excitedly. ‘‘The damned thing’s beginning to irritate 
me, too. I’m sure I beg your pardon,’’ he continued, 
in a calmer tone. ‘But, like Mr. Warlock-Jones, my 
feelings got the better of me.”’ 

“It is certainly tantalizing to feel one’s self so evi- 
dently on the track, and yet to be utterly foiled in this 
way,’’ said Mrs. Ashfield. 

“Perhaps there was no crime after all,’’ suggested 
Ethelyn, thoughtfully. ‘‘Please don’t laugh at me, but 
couldn't a great, strong eagle or vulture, or some power- 
ful bird of prey, have pounced on the body as it came to 
the surface, and have flown with it at a tremendous 
speed, letting it drop over London. I’m sure I’ve read 
somewhere there is a bird that breakfasts in London 
and has its dinner in California.” 

“It would never have had the patience for that,” 
said Gerald. ‘The appetite of these creatures is far too 
sharpset, and with such a savory meal under its nose— 
But seriously ,’’ he went on to ask, ‘‘don’t you think, Mr. 
Warlock-Jones, there is really enough circumstantial 
evidence to warrant the arrest of these men?’’ 

“I fear not,”’ said Warlock-Jones sadly. ‘“They could 
easily make up some cock-and-bull story and my repu- 
tation would suffer. I couldn’t think of bringing a case 
into the criminal courts in so incomplete a state.’’ ‘ 

“If Barham were already up in the balloon,”’ said 
Mrs. Ashfield, ‘‘might not a cyclone have somehow lifted 
my husband off the boat and thrown him into the car? 
Look at that cyclone in Paris last summer that lifted 
horses and carriages high into the air and threw them 
into the river.”’ 

‘‘Barham would scarcely have gone up in the balloon 
in the expectation of a cyclone coming to help him,”’ 
said Warlock-Jones. 

Meanwhile Clinton had jumped up, and was pacing 
about the rear of the room. 

“T have it!’ he cried. ‘‘Splendid!"’ 

“Really?” exclaimed Ethelyn and Mrs. Ashfield, 
while the other two men raised their eyebrows in sur- 

rise. 
; “Why, it’s quite simple,” went on Clinton. ‘‘You 
say that you know Mr. Cyrus Ashfield was absent from 
London for two days after the Wednesday, which makes 
it as clear as daylight. Of course, the gatekeeper must 
have let him through, and he must have gone on to the 
boat with the crowd. Then the aeronaut must have 
stolen through, and on some pretext or other have lured 
poor Ashfield off the boat. You remember that the 
station-master was nebulous, and admitted that any- 
body might have gone on and off for a while without 
being particularly noticed. This would account for 
that Mr. ——, that friend of his, speaking to him on 
board—it was Cyrus, of course, he spoke to. Once they 
had lured Robert on to the sea-front, which Mr. War- 
lock-Jones has told us is deserted, they could easily have 
drowned him, and then set him adrift in the balloon, 
from which he ultimately fell when it was over my 
studio. Cyrus must have slipped away, leaving his 
brother’s luggage unclaimed, and quietly crossed again 
to Dover the next day. He comes into his three thou- 
sand pounds, pays his debts, extends his business, and 
counts on living happy ever after. Of course the gate- 
keeper was hand-in-glove with the others.”’ 

“That is an extremely brilliant explanation,”’ said 
Warlock-Jones, ‘‘and I may say it represents my first 
theory just as it came into my head. The unfortunate 

rt of the business is that Cyrus Ashfield stayed in 
Dover the whole three days at a sort of oye er 
where he paid a rere | a night for his bed. 1 could 
tell you exactly what he had to eat at every meal. 
Then how abcut the clothes? And although it is true 
that Barham’s place is easily accessible from the front, 
ou must remember what grave risk they would have 
incurred by carrying a dead body through the streets.” 

‘Well, why could they not have got him to go to 
Barham’s house of his own accord?’ asked Clinton. 
‘‘Might not Barham have occasion to use a tank of sea- 
water for his operations or experiments?”’ 

“‘It was the very idea that made me call on Barham, 
as I’ve already told you. There was nothing on his 
premises that escaped my observation. Certainly there 
was nothing of the kind you suggest. Barham was not 
even experimenting just then. e expressed his regret 
that I had called at such a bad time. But even if he 
had such a tank, you have still to deal with the other 
difficulties I have mentioned, and which, to me, appear 
insuperable.” 

“You said before that Elias was concerned in the 
matter.”’ said Clinton, after a pause. ‘‘So far as we've 
gone, I don’t see how he comes into it, at all.” 

“IT confess that here I haven’t got very far con freer 
my instinct. When I first began my analysis of the 
affair, Elias was the first person around whom my mind 
began to play. Knowing him to be closely connected 
with Cyrus Ashfield, I made it my business to ascertain 
this Cyrus’s movements on the day in question, which 
ultimately brought out the new important facts I 
wanted, and led to my formulating my theory. Every- 
thing having fitted together so smoothly, I am loth to 
believe that the person with whom my chain of thought 
began is- disconnected from the affair. I have already 
said that I am inclined to believe his part was not an 
active one; my opinion is he had told Cyrus of your 
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absence, and he was in readiness to dispose of a 
dropping it into your studio through the toplight, w 

he w how to open. Probably that was some earlier 
scheme, which to be abandoned through Robert \ 
Ashfield’s sudden journey to Ostend. was, no | 
doubt, quite outside the confidence of this Cyrus, but 
was merely ready to act for a sum of money and for / 
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assured constant employment. That there must have 
been something between the two is rather corroborated 
by their present relations. Elias is quite flush of money 


now. 

“What I have, so far, put before you represents the 
workings of my mind up to yesterday. But, yesterda 
evening, a very curious idea came to me—which, I ad- 
mit, I find a very unpleasant one, and I am sure you 
will all join with me in hoping it is not the truth. But 
since it has come to me it must be faced, and I must 
certainly not shrink from examining it. Mr. Clinton 
and Mrs. Ashfield, who were present at the inquest, 
will, no doubt, remember that some ingenious juryman 
got a notion that the deceased might be a twin brother 
of Robert Ashfield, and that, therefore, the two deaths, 
though simultaneous, were quite independent. He 
therefore raised the question as to whether a twin 
brother had ever -existed, and, to his great astonish- 
ment, was told that not only such a person existed, but 
tliat he was actually in court—which rather dispcsed 
of the juryman’s theory. Now, I can go one better 
than that gentleman. The notion that has come to me 
is nothing else than the strong possibility of Mr. Robert 
Ashfield being still alive!”’ 

There was a movement of surprise. 

“I do not mean to suggest that that part of the 
notion is the unpleasant part. Suppose, now, that Mr. 
Cyrus Ashfield were the person found in your studio, 
Me. Clinton, and that Mr. Robert Ashfield were at the 
present moment carrying on his business. You may 
remember I once mentioned to you, in the course of a 
chat we had together, that I was surprised at the sud- 
den energy developed by Mr. Cyrus Ashfield after 
twenty years of comparative sloth.” 

A ‘Do you mean to infer that my husband had a hand 
in the murder of his brother, and is now taking his 
place?’ demanded Mrs. Ashfield, rising white and 
indignant. 

“It is a possibility,’’ said Warlock-Jones, with all the 
sang-froid of his profession. ‘‘In which case, the ac- 
complices would be your husband, Barham, and the 
gatekeeper. Mr. Robert Ashfield may have changed 

laces with his brother after you had left him, and may 
ave continued to occupy his room at the coffee-shop 
I have mentioned. Now, it will be seen at once that 
while this new theory of mine presents every difficulty 
that my first one did, there are, in addition, quite a host 
of extra things that seem against it. And while in sup- 
port of the first theory there was, as we have seen, quite 
a sufficient motive for the crime, there seems to be no 
motive at all for Mr. Robert Ashfield to have wanted to 
rid himself of his brother. And of course it seems im- 
ssible that a man in so magnificent a position should 
ave voluntarily sunk to the rank of a petty shopkeeper, 
content with the three thousand prchod ve to come to him 
from his own fortune.”’ 

“On what, then, do you base your assertion of its 
plausibility?’ asked Gerald. 

“On my Instinct,’’ answered Warlock-Jones, with 
proud emphasis. ‘‘I have the feeling that the Truth of 
the affair has at last come to me. Much as I should 
regret this version of the matter to represent the actual 
facts, I have the strongest belief they do. And you re- 
member what I have already explained to you about the 
working of my special mental faculty.”’ 

“On what lines then do you purpose to work in order 
to establish this new view of yours?”’ 

“TI cannot say,’’ said Warlock-Jones. 
upon an inspiration to come to me.” 

“You quite gave me a turn,”’ put in Mrs. Ashfield. 
“Much as I respect your judgment, I must confess I 
don’t believe one bit in your theory. Of course the 
idea is very clever, but I fancy the old one is better. 
However, if you get your inspiration—”’ 

Mrs. Ashfield broke off meaningly. 

“T hope to convince you,” returned Warlock-Jones. 
“Of; course you understand how much I shall regret 
having to do so’’—here a look d between him and 
Mrs. Ashfield which was not lost on Clinton—‘‘but all 
my life I have had to sacrifice my personal self to my 
profession, and I must not shrink from repeating the 
sacrifice.’’ 

There was a silence. Gerald rose at length and an- 
nounced his intention of going home, as he would take 
the opportunity of retiring early. 

“T have an idea,’’ he continued abruptly. ‘‘Suppose 
I spend my little holiday at Dover. It would just 
amuse me walking round and examining the Admiralty 
Pier and the scene of ali those complicated maneuvers. 
What do you say, Ethelyn?”’ 

“I think that would be delightful. Of course, you’re 
quite sure, Jack, you won't want me again?"’ 

“Perfectly,” said Clinton. “‘I’ll be painting in my 
third figure from the model the whole time.”’ 

“I’ve rather a notion that Dover would help me to 

t my inspiration,’’ said Warlock-Jones, suddenly. 
“There's nothing like being on the spot. Have you any 
objection. Dr. Manly, to our going down together to- 
morrow?” : 

“‘Charming!”’ said Gerald, enthusiastically, and War- 
lock-Jones being quite prepared with a note of the trains, 
a rendezvous for the morrow was arranged there and 
then. 


“T am relying 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SEVERAL days _— before Clinton heard again from 
Mrs. Ashfield. A brief note one morning announced that 
she would come in the afternoon. as she wished to con- 
sult him; and he, becoming impatient as the time grew 
nigh, sent the model home, though it was much earlier 
than usual. 

‘Dear friend!’’ was Mrs. Ashfield’s affectionate 
greeting, as she gave him both her hands. 

o not mind my coming to you so soon again.” 

He murmured some commonplace protest against her 
remark, and she gave a little laugh. : 

“‘We are both very formal to-day, but we are going 
to thaw before your lovely fire. I will just loosen my 
jacket. It is curious what a difference a particular four 
walls and roof makes to one,”’ she continued, epee 
“T always feel ha in this studio. But you wil 
wondering what it is I have tosay to you. There is so 
much that I really don’t know where to begin. By the 
way, I had a letter from dear Ethelyn. I am sorry that 

brother still seems So be depressed.” 
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“Yes,” said Clinton; ‘‘I think it was rather a mis- 
take for Geratd to go there at all, most of all with War- 
lock-Jones. He wanted a rest, ot and simple, and 
now he’s probably bothering his brains about the mys- 
tery the whole time.”’ 

“Oh, but Ethelyn says that Warlock-Jones goes his 
own way, and doesn’t trouble them too much with his 
presence. He has even put up at a different hotel.”’ 

“So I understand,’ said Clinton. ‘‘All the same, I 
am afraid Gerald get somewhat excited the other even- 
ing at your house. I did myself. And once Gerald’s 
mind starts puzzling about a thing—’’ And Clinton 
raised his hands in deprecation without finishing the 
sentence. 

‘‘Well, let us hope that they will make the best of 
their last two days,’’ said Mrs. Ashfield. ‘‘I am sure 
the weather is going to continue fine. But, just im- 
agine, I have had a long letter from Mr. Warlock-Jones 
as well. Iam so glad you were present when he told us 
about that new theory of his.” 

‘*And does he still hold by it?”’ 

‘*‘Now that he has told us about it, that terrific pride 
of his in what he calls his Instinct would never let him 
abandon it. He says it has taken entire possession of 
him, and that he is now more determined than ever to 
prove he is right. He begs for an extension of time:’’ 

“But if he is right,’’ said Clinton, ‘‘then surely he 
must abandon all hope of—of—”’ 

“Of marrying me,” said Mrs. Ashfield, smiling. 
“That is just the subject of his letter. How glad I am 
to have you to turn to, dear friend! But I know you 
are glad to help another life to be—well, less wretched 
than it otherwise might be. That is why I don’t scruple 
to trouble you with my affairs. What do you think 
this man now suggests?”’ 

“I think it high time you suggested to the fellow 
that he should cease making any further suggestions to 
you,’’ exclaimed Clinton, as angrily as though he were 
addressing the detective himself. 

“T do not wish to be harsh to him. But he will now 
be satisfied only to vindicate himself in his own eyes. 
For my sake he will forego all the glory that would 
accrue to him from a public success. Once he has 
proved the matter to his own satisfaction, he purposes 
to let my husband—as he insists my brother-in-law is 
my husband—severely alone. He undertakes to prove 
to me now what a scoundrel my husband is, and how 
utterly unworthy he has ever been of my love. I would 
not argue with him the other evening. I saw too well 
his vanity would never let him admit his ee 
was preposterous, as indeed it is. Cyrus would have 
been energetic enough, but he never had Robert's 
opportunities. The three thousand pounds, however, 
must make an enormous difference to him. I do hope 
that it is not true about Cyrus committing such a crime 
—only for the sake of money. I cannot believe it. But 
Cyrus he certainly is, and not Robert. There was 
sufficient difference between them for me to be sure. 
Oh, I am so tired of you, Mr. Warlock-Jones. How 
dare you continue to try and force your love upon me!” 

Her eyes blazed as though with anger, and Clinton 
felt himself kindle at her words. He strode about the 
studio, while she sat so that the fire played on her face. 
The whole place was dim with the uncertain light of 
the late afternoon. 

“Surely you will not grant him the extension of time 
he asks for?’ he exclaimed, in sympathetic indignation. 

“Oh dear, no. To-morrow his time expires, and 
though I cannot deny him my presence, I shall cer- 
tainly after that forbid any panama to the affair. If 
he persists with his intentions, then I shall be unable to 
receive him. I care not now whether he continues his 
investigations or not. I have had enough, and more 
than enough. True, he has amused me a good deal, but 
I have no longer the heart to be amused.”’ 

Her pleasant, soft voice had sunk lower and lower 
as she spoke, and her last words were delivered in 
almosta whisper. They seemed more like a spontane- 
ous echo of her thought than a communication directly 
addressed to him. 

For a while both were lost in thought. The glow of 
the fire leaped through the room, showing redder and 
brighter as the daylight kept fading. Clinton was the 
first to speak. 

**You told me when you last came here that 
some idea of traveling. Have you yet decided? 

His own tones were low, harmonizing with the dark- 
ening room, and a certain spirit of meditativeness that 
seemed to have settled on them both. 

“TI am in the same nebulous condition as before, I 
must confess. As there is no absolute necessity for me 
to make up my mind, I just drift along in the same 
mf a — to indecision, which at times seems a sort 
of lazy luxury. I daresay I shall go. I have a sort of 
presentiment that I shall not be able to escape any other 
way from—oh, I really can’t mention his name any 
more.”’ 

‘‘Let us both try and forget him,’’ said Clinton, still 

ing about. This linking of himself with Mrs. Ash- 

eld seemed natural. Perhaps for the moment he 
fancied that longing wish which he could no longer 
keep in the back of his mind had been realized, and 
that he had a right to speak for both in the expression 
of a common sentiment. 

“‘At any rate, we need not talk about him any more,” 
said Mrs. Ashfield. ‘There are pleasanter topics—for 
us both,”’ she added, softly. 

' “For‘us both,” he repeated, mentally savoring the 
words, impressed as they were with the quality of her 
voice. 

“And the third figure—is she coming out a fit com- 
panion for the other two?’’ she continued, almost im- 
mediately. 

He hesitated. 

“Well,’’ he said at last, ‘‘I seem to be laboring over 
her a good deal. Somehow I seem to have lost inspira- 
tion, and fear I shall be far from satisfied with her. 
But time now, and the thing must go in—as it 
is, if 1 can’t improve on it.” 

“I quite erstand the feeling you must have about 
it. There are moments when all vitality seems to desert 
one, and then one feels such a stupid clod. Perhaps a 

e of model would nerve your hand.” 

“I fear I could not get a better model at so short a 
notice. I certainly know of no better, and there is no 
time to look for one. I admit I felt she would not be a 
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success from the first. Perhaps the very entry of this 
suspicion into my mind has done the mischief.’ 

Again there was a lon use. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs, Ashfield, with some 
abruptness, ‘‘I have sometimes thought of late that I 
should have liked to form one of your trio. I may 
make the confession now that it is too late.’’ 

Clinton stopped his pacing and turned his face to- 
ward her. She still retained the same pensive position, 
her jacket wide open, her head bent toward the fire. 
How girlish and dainty she seemed! What a picture 
she made as she sat there in the dusk with the light 
playing on her piquant face! Her voice, too, seemed 
now t& be informed with a subtler quality, to be in- 
stinct as with the restrained sweetness of deep emotion; 
and all the music in him responded to its call, 

“Of course, it was only a wistful thought,’’ she went 
on, half dreamily, ‘‘one of those odd thoughts that come 
to one and that one lingers on.” 

Without a word Clinton strode into the adjoiniag 
ay and took from it the small portrait he had made 
of her. 

‘Look, Nellie,’’ he criéd, as he held it before her in 
the light of the flames, so that she should recognize it. 

She smiled. ‘‘I knew you had painted it,’’ she mur- 
mured, 

His eyes sought hers inquiringly. 

“‘[ do not mean, of course, that Steve seen it before,” 
she explained. ‘‘I felt you were doing it. Oh, why are 
we not more frank with each other? Why do we keep 
up this meaningless fencing, this half-hinting at our 
inner selves? Why did I almost tell you just now a 
falsehood with my talk of odd, wistful thoughts? Odd, 
wistful thought!’’ she went on, her voice rising to a rich, 
majestic fullness. ‘‘Rather should I have said passion- 
ate longing, constant lenging that racked me; and each 
time I looked at the painting with the last figure still 
untouched, I wanted to cry: ‘ME, ME, ME! want to 
see ME growing under your hand, ME passing through 

our soul into a new life, ME standing side by side with 

er of whom I am jealous—yes, madly jealous!’ Why 
should she have been here with you alone day after day, 
and not I—1, who love you? f envied the very model 
her privilege. I would gladly have given her all that I 
have in the world to change places with her! Yet I 
dared not say a word—I was afraid! And you too, 
could I not read in your face that you were tormented 
by the same thought, the same longing? Do you think 
I did‘not know how you were struggling to repress what 
your whole soul urged you to speak? You, too, dared 
not; you, too, were afraid. Why? Conscience made 
cowards of us both.’’ 

He stood there, his hand still holding the picture, 
rigid, as though paralyzed. His head was bowed as 
under the storm that swept from her. ‘‘It is true,’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘I wasa coward. Yes, each time you left 
me, and I had not dared to say a word of my great 
desire, 1 could have thrown myself on to the ground in 
despair, and have torn the floor, and foamed just like a 
madman. It is a wonder that I have not gone mad—I 
who dared not even think—oh, it is terrible, terrible! I 
can never make her happy now. She has already felt 
the change in me—already. But she is so good, so true 
—as yet she does not understand the true meaning, the 
terrible meaning of what she has felt.”’ 

“But, even if you see me no more, you must not 
marry her unless you feel your old love for her can 
come back again. For her sake, I tell you this because 
—because I love her as well. I am sincere in this. 
The ghastly fate of being bound to a man who does not 
love her must not be hers. She is far too good for 
that.” 

“Yes, she is far too good for that,’ he repeated. 
“But why do you talk of my seeing you no more? I 
must see you. Rather the torment of that than of your 
passing out of my life altogether. But why even should 
we be content with torment? Why should three lives 
be broken when two, at least, might be spared, and the 
other, perhaps, healed with time. 1 know Ethelyn. 
Her nature is not like ours. She can bear pain with 
resignation, and, perhaps. in time—she may find peace 
and happiness in a new love.’’ 

‘But these calm natures are deep, and their wounds, 
too, are deep, though they may not cry out with the 
pain. If she should never heal—’’ 

“She can at least bear her torment with resignation. 
As I have said, my nature is different. I am not made 
to bear such pain; I am more like a little child, Nellie, 
and such a hurt would murder my very soul. It is not 
that I am selfish—but I long for the happiness that is in 
reach, if we do but dare take it. Have we not courage 
enough now? What is this concience that it shall stand 
over us sword in hand when we have but to rise against 
it to annihilate it? Happiness is a precious thing, Nel- 
lie,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘It comes to few atall. This love of 
ours is a divine gift. Shall we scorn it? Shall we re- 
ject it? Think for a moment what life is without love. 
A round of work and meals, and a little play, and much 
stress of spirit, and tears in the night! As men and 
women live it, it is a spectacle to make the gods weep 
to all eternity. But love is here with us now—love 
that redeems life, illumines and transfigures it. Have 
we 4 right to cast it from us? By whom are we called 
upon to make so great a sacrifice? I cannot believe 
that life was given us so that we should deny ourselves 
the one joy it offers? Nellie, love you. Let our lives 
be one. Let us go away and begin anew, and forget 
nike cers that lies behind us.”’ 

He had placed the picture aside now, and held his 
hands toward her. She took them in hers. 

‘Sacrifice!’ she half laughed. ‘Sacrifice is for the 
strong. Let us both frankly admit—for concealments 
are vexatious to the spirit—that we are not strong. Oh, 
is it not delicious to be weak and to give way sometimes, 
you dear--"’ 

She broke off with a laugh that rang of happiness, 
and he sank down on the floor and rested his ied on 
her knees. Their hands were still clasped. 

“I was 
Do you know, I’ve been 


t call you that. 
such a 


“but L can 
very Bngry with you several times for havin 
name. It's perfectly impossible. Jack! U if you 
had had a prettier name I should have called you by it 
long seo, but it always stuck on my lips,’ 

laughed in his turn. ‘‘I have five other names 
that I never use.”’ ; 





going to say ‘you dear Jack!’ * she went on, — 
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“Tell me them quick, dear, and I’ll choose the one 
that I love best.”’ 

‘My full name is John-Neville-Barfoot-Gordon-Tem- 
pie-Mandeville Clinton,” he recounted slowly. 

“Now say them all again, and when you come to the 
right one I shall kiss you.”’ 

“John - Neville - Barfoot - Gordon - Temple - Mande- 


ville—”’ 

“Stop,’’ she cried. ‘‘I shall abbreviate them all into 
Man. There, you dear Man!”’ 

She had taken his head in her hands and had kissed 
him on the lips and eyes. 

“My dear,” he murmured, a moment later; ‘‘now I 
know that I have never loved before. This is the real; 
what I have known has been only phantom love—a 
mere mockery of love. If I had only suspected—but 
we men never suspect it till this great ecstasy comes 
into our life.”’ 

“It is wonderful that you should have come into my 
life, dear,’’ she chimed in. have gone back in 
thought again and again to the moments our existences 
first touched. Curious how we cannot foresee what is 
coming along. I first knew your name vaguely, then 
better from the newspapers, as a rising painter. Then 
Dr. Manly mentioned to us that his sister was engaged 
to you, and, after that, I took particular notice of your 
picture at last year’s Academy. Still, you were a mere 
name to me—but a name that was somehow growin 
more familiar daily. But even then it never comenel 
to me to ask myself what sort of a man you were. No 
definite image ever came to me in connection with your 
name, The next thing that, unconsciously to both of 
us, brought us nearer to each other was when Dr. Manly 
was attending my husband about the beginning of last 
November. We got talking about pictures, and the 
doctor naturally mentioned you. And then, as I had 
already admired you so much, I expressed a wish to 
possess a small painting of yours, and the doctor told 
me there was 4 nice little landscape of yours on sale at 
—I forget the man’s name. Well I bought it. I have 
since got hold of two or three other things of yours. 
They have given me such joy. It is hard for me to say 
the exact moment when I knew I loved you. But your 
dear face, with its soft eyes and its dreamy look—oh! I 
love you, I love you!”’ 

It was almost dark now, and in this studio, where 
the shadows did but add to the mystery and sweetness 
of the moment, they seemed far away from the whole 
world. Not asound came to them in reminder of it. 

“And our plans for the future?’ he asked suddenly. 

“You must leave those to me, dear. My brain will 
be better’ than yours for thinking out our course of 
action. I want to write you a long letter, with every- 
thing in it so nice and clear that you will think some- 
thing specially nice about me. Of course, you must 
finish that picture now with the model you have. Per- 
haps now that we know we belong to each other, you 
will find your hand moving lightly again. Ah, you 
dear Man, how I treasure the happiness that has come 
to me at last! If you only noe how unhappy I have 
always been!”’ 

“‘Always unhappy!’’ he repeated. ‘‘My poor Nellie!’’ 

**Yes, I have suffered so much,’’ she went on in a 
tone of half-soliloquy that was sweet to him. ‘‘But, of 
course, you do not know my life.” 

“Tell me all,”’ he said, looking up to her face. 

“Sit down here by my side now,” she suggested, and 
he drew a low stool next to her chair. 

She considered a little, the while entwining her 
fingers amid his locks. 

“When I run over it, there seems so little to tell,” 
she said at length. ‘‘My experience has been more 
inward than external. That, I suppose, is the reason 
why I have been so miserable. To begin at the begin- 
ning—my father’s father was a clergyman, quite un- 
worldly, and only ambitious that his boy should 
achieve academic honors. My father, who was, if any- 
thing, more unworldly than my grandfather, worked 
his way through college with the help of scholarships 
and prizes ; and, in spite of his brilliant record, the best 
position in life that offered itself to him was a beggarly 
assistant-mastership at a provincial grammar school. 
He had to do something for his bread at once, you see. 

“Here he toiled for years, unnoticed and friendless, 
for he was ever the shy student, the retiring book- 
worm. When he was thirty-five he mairied my 
mother, the daughter of a shopkeeper in the town. 
The details of the courtship I have never known, but 
at the time the family were anxious to have a ‘gentle- 
man’ connected with them, and I daresay they must 
have shown my father various small kindnesses. He, 
900r man, could scarcely have known many women 
efore that—it is easy to let one’s mind play about the 

ition, and to understand how he must have longingly 
ooked forward to marriage and happiness, feeling he 
was no longer a young man, and that the years were 
flying. No doubt he took the best that life offered him ; 
but in his case the best was rather bad. 

“The marriage was unhappy. That, too, is easy to 
understand. My mother’s first showy beauty—I have 
nothing of her in me, I am thankful to feel—soon van- 
ished. She became just as her younger sister is now—I 
mean Mrs. Norton, whom you have seen. My father 
had the humiliation of seeing his wife’s family grow 
wealthy, and insolent in proportion. He wasted away 
at last and died before he was fairly middle-aged. My 
mother followed soon after—a sudden attack of pneu- 
monia, and all was over! 

I was the only child, and I was bundled off to a 
Brussels finishing-school, where most of the girls were 
the daughters of rather well-to-do people. ey had 
been sent there to be transformed into ‘ladies.’ Most 
of them sadiy needed the transformation. But the ex- 
periment, I fear, was seldom successful. Oh, the 
were such a horribly vulgar set—it was not in their 
natures to be fine. They never suspected that lady- 
hood, like other forms of genius, is born, not made. 
But they were sent back ‘educated,’ ‘finished,’ with the 


idea weil drilled into them that to be ‘ladies’ they had 
only to be 


faithful te a certain stock of rules with which 
i To diverge from one of these 
criminal. I could 


girl, nor particularly stupid—but I was 
unhappy, alwaye unhappy. 
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“I well remember when my awakening came. One 
day I looked round and somehow all the world was 
different. It was then I first began to be the woman I 
am now—a person who thought deeply and criticised 
for herself, though mainly relying on her cwn observa- 
tion and experience. I am loth to believe that such a 
method was of less value to my development than mere 
study and reading, for I felt myself expanding from 
day to day. When I came to read seriously, I was so 
much the better able to understand and sympathize, 
having felt for myself all the shades of emotion the 
great authors had sought to interpret. 

‘Though I have never known the want of money, I 
have inherited all my father’s indifference to it. At 
home, my mother’s people have never understood me. 
I was allowed to travel—they could not oppose my rest- 
lessness. My meeting with Mr. Ashfield and my mar- 
riage to him were alike commonplace. I married him 
as an experiment—it was the st that life offered. 
Perhaps you will realize how much the great lines of 
my existence really resemble my father’s. Only he— 
poor man—never got his ecstasy, 4s I have now, dear! 

‘“My husband was kind and good and dignified. He 
always meant well, though his dignity made him a lit- 
tle bit ridiculous at times. He little imagined the in- 
tense life that burned within me! I know he was ver 
fond of me—‘very fond’ are the two words that will 
give you the best idea of how his affection struck me. 
How full of exquisite poetry they are! If I thought 
you were ‘very fond’ of me I should kill myself. Some- 
times I know he felt genuinely sentimental about me, 
but he had not the gift of expression, and his sentiment 
at best was but a lukewarm thing—not the pure fire I 
have always yearned for. But I never dared talk to 
him about ‘pure fire’-—he would have thought me mad, 
and I really had too much esteem for him to frighten or 
upset him. I really did frighten them at home in the 
early days. That is why they worried me into marry- 
ing—they thought it would make me sane! How I 
have waited all my life—waited for this to come! I 
have plodded along through the infinite grayness of the 

ears, longing, oh! so passionately, for a great ecstasy. 
f amas to be happy—madly happy! Five years are all 
I demand of life. After that come what may—extinc- 
tion, darkness! If I be then a mere cinder, I shall, at 
least, have burned myself out. And, oh! the joy of 
burning! the joy of burning! We shall wander through 
the whole world, you and 1, my love—my dearest love!” 

‘But five years will not satisfy me, Nellie. I want a 
whole eternity with you.”’ 

‘This is the first time I ever felt grateful to a man 
for being greedy.”’ 

There was an interval of silence, again giving them 
the full sense of sweet isolation. 

“T am glad the mystery came, dear "’ she resumed, 
dropping her voice to a whisper, ‘‘because it brought 
me you!”’ 

“Let us forget the mystery,’’ he whispered back. 
‘Let us only remember that we love each other.” 

“T fear I have not profited much from the ‘finish’ 
they supplied me with at that Brussels school. Look 
how recklessly I trample their rules underfoot.”’ 

“Which of their rules are you ill-treating just now?” 
he asked. ‘‘You forget I am not familiar with them.” 

“You, Man, don’t you see that I, the Woman, have 
been doing all the wooing? According to the rules, 
that would deprive me of the right to be considered a 
‘lady.’ But I have won you, dear, and you were worth 
the exchange.”’ 

“I will re-christen you with a higher title, Nellie, 
my Nellie. I will call you—‘Queen.’ ”’ 

“Thank you, Man, dear. But you haven’t told me 
yet whether I wooed you nicely.’ 

“It was delicious. I am so happy, Nellie.” 

And as he sat there, his head encircled by her caress- 
ing hands, he could only think of her as a mere girl— 
but a girl with all a woman's passion! 

When she rose at last, she would not let him accom- 
pany her. 

“No, dear,’’ she said; “I just came to pay you a 
visit, and I just want it to be that and nothing more. 
I shall remember it as the happiest visit I have ever 
paid in all my life. Good-by, dearest! . .. How nicely 
you kiss!”’ 

It was with a strange. choking emotion that Clinton 
passed again from the vestibule into the studio, now so 
desolate without her. He sat down on the same stool, 
and he still seemed to feel the thrilling touch of her 
caressing fingers—now on his forehead, now amid his 
hair, now on his lips. But as he sat on there in the 
darkness he became conscious within him of some pro- 
found regret. It seemed somehow as if the past hour 
had been the veriest dream from which he had just 
awakened. And this woman who loved him ssemal to 
have vanished even from his very arms like a mocking 
specter! 

His was almost the mood of one who, after lon 
years of solitude, looks back to a love that once stray 
across the line of his life, stayed just a moment, and 
then passed away forever; yet in whom the memory 
and perfume of its infinite deliciousness linger with a 
strange freshness! 

And yet it was but just now that Nellie—his Nellie— 
had left him! : 

His whole being seemed to be invaded by her person- 
ality; and that of her spirit which remained with him 
gave him a dainty sense as of the softness of velvet. 
But that vague inexplicable sadness which haunted his 
spirit, and of which he was fully conscious, served in a 
way to make that afternoon’s episode appear far off. 

He seemed to be looking back now—to have been 
allowed one draught of intoxication, that the memory 
of it might be always with him, though he might never 
drink again. 

He roused himself at last, and ht to kill the 
evening by running down to the West End and looki 
in at his club. Bat he only succeeded in tiring himself, 
and was glad to get home 7. In spite of all the 
pe and joy with which Nellie had said got to 

, he hat was 


d not see clear before him. 
—- hap next? he asking himself. 
wi 
her? 


he see Nellie again? hear 
— should we hep 
once the whole truth? 


angrily ; guiltily conscious that that suggestion was in 
his a go must act so as to give her the least pain. 
What end would it serve—this making of a needless 
scene? When he had once gone and she could no 
longer be spared, then let her realize that the blow had 
fallen and accept it with resignation. 

Yet—and he winced as he found himself forced to 
dwell on the subject—how would she bear this blow? 
Was it true that her nature was so different from his 
own and Nellie’s? Was it true that, because she was so 
tall and stately, she could bear pain lightly, and _per- 
haps in time find peace and happiness in a new love? 
Rather might it be, as Nellie had said, that such a nat- 
ure might be wounded the deeper, even though she 
might not cry out with the pain. Would her spirit be 
hurt the less use she was so splendid of body? 

He recalled now endless per from letters she 
had written him—passages full of rich emotion she had 
poured out for him alone; and he was forced to confess 
she was a girl who felt deeply, oar the gracious calm 
of her demeanor. Why, it was the perception of that 
= fact that had first drawn him to her! 

ie could not banish these searing thoughts; and, 
though he told himself repeatedly he must ignore them 
and surrender himself wholly to the joy of life which 
promised to be his at last, he could not at all feel sure 
that it was to be his. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CLINTON was calmer the next day, and, as Nellie had 
prophesied, found himself able to wield his brush with 
more of his former vigor. All through the day he 
longed for her to come. But even in her abstention 
from seeing him he saw but an additional virtue. She, 
of course, did not wish to disturb him and put him back- 
ward with the picture, now that time was so precious. 
He must possess his soul in patience. 

All the same was her face before him, with its limpid 
gray eyes, now melting under their long lashes, now 

as ving and sparkling. Her words, too, rang in his 
ears, ‘I want to be happy—madly happy! Five years 
are all I demand of life. After that come what may— 
extinction, darkness! If I be then a mere cinder, I shall 
at least have burned myself out. And, oh! the joy of 
burning! the joy of burning! We shall wander through 
the whole aed, you and I, my love. my dearest love!” 
The memory of the great passion with which her voice 
had glowed set him athrob again. 

‘‘Perhaps she will come again this evening,’’ was his 
hope later in the day. But the evening came and passed 
without a sign of her, and he had to be content with 
picturing her writing him the promised letter. ‘‘We 
men lose our wits altogether in these great moments of 
life,’’ he told himself; ‘‘a woman never ceases to be 
practical. Let me trust in Nellie unreservedly!” 

In the morning, however, this letter. about which he 
had made so sure, did not arrive; and again he bade 
himself accept that which Nellie deemed best. By 
midday he knew that Gerald and Ethelyn would be 
home again, but he would not be seeing them before 
the evening, when he was to dine with them. 

He shrank, however, from looking forward to the 
meeting. When the time came he would just go 
through it, keeping as unmoved a face as possible. He 
would have liked to have heard from Nellie, as that 
would have put his mind in a more settled state, and 
nerved him to meet the others. His sanguine disposi- 
tion, too, had begun to assert itself. Ethelyn, he now 
argued, was a woman of comprehension, and when the 
first heaviness of the disaster had lifted she might 
come to understand and even to sympathize with him. 
Besides, she was too noble not to forgive; too generous 
to grudge him his new happiness. They might even be 
friends again some time in the future! 

Of course, there was Gerald to be reckoned with; 
and here Clinton felt himself on doubtful ground. He 
had already felt on one occasion that Gerald was sus- 
pecting him of coldness toward Ethelyn. Looking back 
now he felt he had willfully blinded himself in setting 
down to the account of fatigue that temporary but 
marked bruskness of manner the doctor had displayed 
toward him the evening he had withheld his hand from 
him. Once, of course, Ethelyn were pacified, Gerald 
must needs be content. And anyway, thought Clinton, 
as he abruptly cut short his train of reflection, it was 
perfectly foolish of him to be thus eens the 
anger of those he was about to treat so ly. If life 
was to be lived at all. he must just act as he purposed 
to act, and exclude all else from his mind. 

Shortly after the model had gone away for the day. 
he was astonished by a visit from Ethelyn herself. She 
looked very beautiful, indeed, after her short holiday, 
and the artist in him could not help uttering an excla- 
mation of admiration. 

“You dear Jack,’’ she said. as she kissed him. ‘‘I 
feel as if I have been away for years. But 1 have a 
note for you in my pocket. Guess from whom!” 

“IT give it up.” 

“It’s from Nellie—Mrs. Ashfield. Of course we call 
each other by our first names now.”’ 

She pulled the pink, scented little note from her 
pocket. 

“I promised Nellie not to want to know what it’s 
about, so you may read it in my presence,”’ she went 
on. ‘Do you know, she took me to task for the readi- 
ness with which I made the promise. She said I ought 
to be a good deal more jealous, and that if she were in 
love with you, dear, she'd want to know the contents of 
every letter you had—especially of one that came from 
another woman. If she were in my place she swore she 
would open and read it. Isn’t she delicious, dear?’’ 

‘Well, as it can’t be anything important,”’ said Clin- 
ton, forcing himself to laugh, ‘‘I’ll read it afterward. 
Probably some little reunion she is planning. But how 
is Gerald to-day, and how is the mystery?” 

Ethelyn’s face clouded. 

“T suppose I was so anxious to deliver Nellie’s letter 
before temptation got the better of me that I’ve forgot- 
ten to tell you how it is I’m here. The fact is I want to 
ask you, Jack, not to dine with us this evening.” 


looked at her in . 
“The holiday didn't do Gerald a bit of 








good ; he looks 
quite as ill as he did before we went. I’m sure I was nice 
to him the whole time, but I never knew him to be 
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prevent him, and begged him to send Dr. Whiting a 


telegram to arrange with the locum tenens for a few 
days longer. And then he complained that the journey 
gave him such a headache, About three o'clock a serv- 
ant came from Nellie to — if Gerald was back, 
and if so, she hoped he could come and see her as soon 
as convenient, as she wasn’t quite well. He went round 
to her soon after. It appears she complains of sleepless- 
ness, and she asked him if I could come and sit with her 
a little, as she was too unwell to go out. Gerald made 
her up a narcotic, and I brought it to her. She really 
looks bad, and so I couldn’t refuse to give her my com- 

y this evening when she begged me to do so as a 
special favor. She is so fond of me, and I seem to do 
her such a deal of good. And as Gerald talked about 
having a lot of letters to write, and then going to bed 
immediately after, I thought we’d best postpone our 
dinner till to-morrow.” ; 

-Any satisfaction that Clinton —_ have felt at the 
postponement of his evening with the Manlys was en- 
tirely overshadowed by his concern for Nellie. But he 
managed to conceal the fact that he was so anxious to 
read her note. : 

“I am so sorry everybody is so unwell,’’ he said. 
“But, of course, we must accept the situation.” 

“‘And you, dear—you haven’t told me about yourself 
et.” 
~ “‘Oh, I’ve been working steadily and keeping in good 
spirits.” 
- She went on to ask him a few questions about the 
picture and the —- in, and he showed her, as well 
as he could in the failing light, what progress he had 
made during her absence. 

‘‘Well, I must hasten back to Nellie,’’ she said at 
length. ‘‘She said she would be waiting so impatiently 
forme. She only thought of giving me the note because 
I told her I must go and see you. It would not require 
a reply, she said. But really, dear, I should like you to 
read it in my presence. I want to feel I can be firm 
enough not to want to know anything about it all the 
same. Besides, I want to boast about it to her.”’ 

As he could not refuse without rousing her suspicion, 
he broke the envelope, read the message, and calmly re- 
placed it in his pocket. 

“Just as I thought—’’ he began, with an almost 
studied indifference. 

She put her hands over her ears. 

“T don’t want to know—you really must not tell me. 
Good-by till to-morrow.”’ 

And in a moment she had gone, hurrying away 
laughingly as if anxious to combat her curiosity. 

linton, left alone, took the sheet again from his 
— in the hope that his eyes had deceived him the 

rst time. But the same words stared at him im- 
placably. 

“You DEAREST MaNn—I have discovered I am stron 
enough after all for ‘sacrifice.’ Iam going away, an 
shall never see you again. Please accept this, respect 
my wishes, and do not attempt to come to me bi fore I 
leave. I send you this by Ethelyn in order that she 
may bear back from me to you the promise of eternal 
love that you have made me. As soon as this note 
touches your hand, we no longer belong to each other. 
I am doing this mainly for Ethelyn’s sake—for I love 
her dearly ; and a little for other reasons which you 
will know shortly. Dear love, be good to her and try 
and love her with all hee heart and soul, for she loves 
you as much as I do—how much that is it is out of your 
oe to realize. Never say or do anything to wound 

er spirit; forget that I ever came between you, and do 
your best to make her life a happy dream. My own 
dream of happines I abandon. Goad-by, dearest. 
*“NELLIE.”’ 


Yet a third time did he read the letter, then threw it 
on the fire, so much did it torture him. When it was 
burned, he did all that he had felt it was in him to do 
in those days when he had let Nellie depart without a 
word of his love. He cast himself on to the ground and 
writhed and foamed as in madness. 

When the fit was spent and his mind could work 
again, he asked himself what it all meant. There was 
more in that letter than his first reading had impressed 
on him—more than the mere statement that Nellie had 
decided their love must not continue. A hidden mean- 
ing seemed to flicker and leap out at him here and there, 
irregular, vague, and always elusive. Whenever his 
mind was on the point of leaping at it in its turn, it 
died out mockingly. Strange apprehensions stirred 
within him; and he knew not which racked him the 
more—the fear of some new indefinable disaster he felt 
ose hanging over him, or the pain of the blow that had 

‘allen. 

And, apart from this terrible mood, the position in 
which he was now placed was as cruel for a sensitive 
organization such as his as it was difficult. How escape 


from it? For a while he thought of leaving ail behind 
him and flying to the other end of the earth. He could 
not reconcile his spirit to what Nellie ; he 


could not accept what remained when he feasted 
his soul on all that pageant of happiness now so ab- 
ruptly withdrawn from him. 

Had not his mood of the evening before been a pro- 

etic one? Was he not doomed now to sit through 
long years, savoring the memory of reve sere that had 
been his but for a moment? And then t of 
the now finished ‘‘Spring’”’ picture recurred to him— 
the three gracious women in the full tide of youth and 
beauty, fairest of all the flowers in that fair garden. 
He recalled to mind what Ethelyn had written to him 
at the time of his first conception of it: ‘‘Yes, I like the 
idea very much indeed—it will just express your mood 
and mine!’’ 

_ Its note of freshness, hope, rejuvenescence, seemed 

now an unbearable mockery. 

If he had given way to his bitterness he would have 
rushed at it and rent it. 
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But what an ironic distraction! 

And this picture became a veritable obsession. All 
‘night long he saw it before him, painted as by a mas- 
ter-hand; all the burden that lay so heavy on his spirit 
expressed in it with a grim and almost weird strength 
that compelled his obeisance. But the face of the man 
imaged in it filed him with terror, and haunted and 
oppressed him like a. nightmare—for it was his own 
face he recognized under the rugged features with their 
reflection of years of anguish. And he knew he should 
not rest till he had unburdened himself of this obsession, 
even though he should vomit it forth with his life-blood. 

Elias came at eight o’clock, but he sent him away as 
soon as possible, because he felt he must be alone. And 
when the model rang, he put her off till the morrow. 
With a few more touches the picture would be suffi- 
ciently finished to go in, and it hurt him even to look 
at it now. 

He put a fresh canvas on the easel, and feverishly 
began to sketch in the new scheme. The time flew as 
his brush made quick, nervous strokes, and, when the 
bell rang again, he glanced at his watch and was sur- 
prised to find over two hours had gone by. At first he 
thought of not attending to the ring, but on its imme- 
diately being repeated with some peremptoriness, he 
went to open the door. 

“Is that you, Rose?’’ he murmured, mechanically. 
The girl—Ethelyn’s maid—handed him a note, and 
breathlessly asked if there was to be an answer. 


‘“Dearest,’’ it ran—and from the almost illegible 
scrawl it was clear it had been written in great agita- 
tion—‘‘the most frightful accident has happened. Poor, 
dear Nellie is dead! Gerald was called this morning, 
but he was too late. He is in a terrible state about it— 
he says it is all his fault. His head ached so yesterday 
after the journey that he weighed up oxalic acid instead 
of chloral hydrate. I have only just managed to soothe 
him a little. Iam quite crushed myself, but I dare not 
give way, as I must do my best to cheer him up. Oh, 
it was a terrible mistake! And to think I carried the 
stuff to her with my own hands. I’m afraid there is 
little you could do, so I don’t want you to disturb your- 
self while the light lasts, now that time is so important 
to you. I am quite broken-hearted, and long to cry, 
but dare not. ETHELYN.”’ 


‘‘Tell your mistress I shall come as soon 28 possible.”’ 

The girl hurried away. He shut the door behiad her. 
Then, stumbling back into the studio, he stared about 
vacantly, and wondered if he were mad. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CLINTON did not take up his brushes again, but threw 
himself across a couch, where he remained in a long 
torpor. When he arose eventually the fire had gone 
low, and he had an intense feeling of cold. He piled on 
some coals, and, huddling himself together, stretched 
out his hands miserably toward the flames. He felt 
bent-and old, realizing with a grim smile that he had 
become in reality the man of his dream-picture. 

Nellie was dead! Nellie was dead! Gerald had inad- 
vertently killed her! And Ethelyn’s was the hand that 
had brought her the means! It seemed like some grim 
— of Providence! 

ut her spirit was still living with him, here where 
they had sat oye side by side. Her face rose up 
pace | with the fullness of vital light, her eyes eager 
and glad, her lips firm and sweet. Her voice, too, 
thrilled him again—that voice which had seemed to 
him so wonderful, which had conveyed to him so much 
music and passion, now with the unrest of storm, now 
with the gentle sweetness of a singing-bird. 

He wondered that ke was so calm now, alarmed lest 
it might be one of those calms that are more terrible 
than tempests! Perhaps the news had not really sunk 
into him yet. Its truth his brain had, of course, ac- 
a but he had not yet realized it with his whole 

ing. 

Once or twice he thought of going to see Ethelyn and 
Gerald, but he hesitated. Perha e sight of the man 
who had made s0 terrible a mistake might madden him ; 
and who could say what might not happen? 

Yet he had promised to go, and the afternoon was 
fast speeding by. A letter from Gerald put an end to 
all decision. In so far as Clinton had room in him for 
any further emotion of any kind he was somewhat 
astonished, for such a letter was usually as brief as it 
was rare. But there seemed to be a good many closely 
written sheets as he opened the envelope, and he re- 
sumed his seat in the full expectation of receiving some 
new blow, though with a sort of feeling that he had ar- 
rived at that point when further blows are no longer felt. 
He read through the letter now almost without flinch- 

g. 

“MY DEAR JACK—This is going to be a very lon 
letter, but I fully owe it to you. when you have rea 
it through you will immediately destroy it without my 
asking you to do so. I am writing it on my return 
from a ‘professional’ visit to Mrs. Ashfield, or, since she 
was ‘Nellie’ to both of us, let me refer to her as Nellie 
throughout. 

“As you know, I have just come home from Dover 
to-day, and I am feeling very tired. Ethelyn has just 
gone off with the narcotic I have made up for Nellie, 
and will stay with her the whole evening. By the way, 
we left poor Warlock-Jones quite broken-hearted about 


ai wae I shall h nigh’ 
“ finish this to-night, I shall not 
it till after I have seen Nellie to-morrow. I ex to 
be called to her house early in the morning! my 
way home I shall put it in a letter-box, so that by the 
time Ph receive it—well, let me not anticipate. 
“Jack, you never ponprctes that I have had one 
in my life. I rather pride myself it would 
ve a shrewder man than rps to suspect it. But 
I was ie on All I did was to keep it secret. 
As for the which you and Ethelyn have con- 
refused to take seriously, let me assure you I 
Tae cea tat I thouahiroptert to my 
ctly w my 
en ut that was part of the cynicism. 
ake Fight 4 ved as godless asI die. Die! Don’t 
take at the word. You know me well. I have 
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the other hand, if you have patience to finish, you will 
agree with my action, and see that my life to end, 

‘‘My fatal passion began two years ago, when I paid 
my first professional visit to the Ashfields. But don’t 
imagine that fact made any change in my views. There 
were moments when I could look at this love with my 
brain, and I had no delusions about its being divine. 
Neither did this want of delusion hinder me from yield- 
ing myself up to the emotion like any other member of 
the human race. I do not deny, = that my see- 
ing through the sham of the world and life has deprived 
me of much happiness that the ordinary mortal enjoys, 
but there have been mental compensations. 

‘‘T became friends with Nellie. After the incongenial 
companionship of her husband, she, brilliant little body 
that she was, was glad of the daily half-hour’s clandes- 
tine conversation we managed to have together, I 
found in her a quick and ready disciple. She absorbed 
all my cynicism, and all my philosophy; like me, she 
grew to fear neither God nor Devil. 

“It was I alone who made her life livable; else, with 
her tragic possibilities, she might long ago have taken 
the step she has now taken. But I could not get her to 
say she loved me, though I pressed " love on her, and 
made her fully realize its strength. ‘Perhaps, one day,’ 
she said, ‘I shall learn to love you; but I do not yet,’ 
So, for the time, I had to be content with her friend- 
ship. Often she said to me, ‘How I wish I loved you 
with the same passion that you love me. Such a love 
has always been my great dream, my great longing.’ 
And when again I did all in my power to dazzle her, 
she shook her head. No, she did not love me yet. 

“Yet she gave me all the contidence a woman could 
giveaman. Every thought of her brain, every beat of 
her heart, she revealed to me. ay, and all the anguish of 
her spirit—I but use the word in acceptance of conven- 
tional modes of expression—at her being tied to a man 
in whose commonplace veins ran a blood that could 
never know the exaltation of passion, If you could 
only have read the letters she wrote me about her suf- 
ferings, your fingers would have itched to get at his 
throat, your feet to trample on bis body. Yet, as men 
of his kind go, he was good and generous, though a 
strict taskmaster. His dignity was perhaps the one 
thing that made him ridiculous. No doubt he suspected 
that his personality, pure and simple, was insufficient to 
impress, but all the same, he would have done better to 
leave it unaided. Asa steady husband Nellie had not a 
fault to find with him. He trusted her implicitly, and 
not her slightest wish was left ungratified. 

“But ibis only made matters worse. For me this is 
easy to undersiand. Before I destroy her dear letters 
let me give you a couple of extracts from them. 

“‘ ‘To-day,’ she wrote once—it was a Sunday—‘we 
have been sitting opposite each other all the afternoon ; 
he calm, contented, happy in his worldly success, I 
with my heart aching, conscious of the chasm between 
me and him, and knowing it can never be. bridged. 
Suddenly he smiled at me. and said, ‘‘Let me see, Nel- 
lie, it will be the anniversary of our wedding the week 
after next. We must go away on a honeymoon trip,”’ 
and he would insist on discussing the thing then and 
there. Honeymoon trip! He only saw me smile, but 
if he could only have realized the convulsive shudder 
that went through me! ‘‘And then, of course, my Nel- 
lie must have a little present,’’ he went on, ohuokiiaia: 
‘‘what has the little girl set her heart on?’’ Of course, 
you understand how his words hurt me.’ 

‘‘Another time she wrote to me: 

‘**T sometimes wish you had not taken my Ged away 
from me, so that I might pray to Him to make my hus- 
band a brute to me. pwnd anything could give me 
such joy as the feeling that I had the right to hate him. 
He is so generous and well-meaning, so uniformly kind 
and attentive, that life has become a hell to me. I, 
who cannot tolerate him, am stabbed to the heart at 
every gentle word he utters, at every mark and sign of 
his affection for me. Do you not see in what a constant 
torture I live? I cannot go on like this—I shall go mad. 
Iimplore you to let me put an end to all; why do you 
make me go on living when there is nothing for me but 
suffering? 

“Tf I were bound to a man I loved I should not 
complain, whatever indignity he put upon me. He 
mig nt be vicious and a spendthritt, he might beat me 
and jump on me, I should not care. I should forgive 
him all, provided I loved him. But to be bound to a 
man who bores you, and who yet never gives you cause 
for complaint! More exquisite torture was not suffered 
by Tantalus! Sometimes, when he is especialiy kind, 
all the tiger in me rises, and I feel inclined to scréam at 
him: “‘Don’t you understand—won’t you understand— 
that you are utterly obnoxious to me? Why don’t you 
strike me? Why don’t you knock me senseless, and 
kick me? I should not hate you so much then.”’’ 

“Then I, Gerald Manly, the cynic and pessimist, 
strove with her for her life! I made her preserve it a 
little longer—only a little longer, not foreseeing it was 
only for you, Jack! I—though every stab her husband 
her stag mae 4 gave her pierced me and hurt me/ I— 
whio hated this very worst of all possible worlds, and 
laughed at all the works that man attributes to an im- 
aginary Maker—the personalized externalization. of an 
inner superstitious emotion; the mere personification 
of an incomprehensible Infinite, like the Tortoise of 
Hindoo mythology, on whose final back is borne the 
burden of the chain of animals, the topmost one of 
which is the elephant on whom presses the weight of 
the world. I!—whose tye | ar ent in favor of life 
was forced and insincere; for I knew that, for her, life 
without that love which she could not have was at best 
something to be tolerated—as it is, indeed, for most of 
us, for we are only forcibly kept alive by a Will-to-live, 
of the action of which we are unconscious, and yet 
which is absolute master of us. 

“Well, I strove with her for her life, and I made 
her preserve it. That was a year ago. Now just try 
and realize it; just try and imagine what those follow- 
ing months must have been to hes after she had been 
driven to utter those heart-rending cries of revolt, of 
despair! Things grew steadily worse and worse, for 
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ized that we meant it seriously; we never really be- 
lieved it would ever become an accomplished faci. For 
a long time it was merely an idea to play with which 
afforded us a certain amount of relief. 

“But if you don't want such ideas to become the 
master of you, you must strongly resist their first ap- 
proaches. Once the germ is within you it takes root 
and grows and grows, till it has subordinated your 
whole being to itself. Thus it came to pass that one 
day she cried, ‘Rid me of him, and I shall be yours. My 
dream of a great rapture can never come to pass, yet 
your companionship has been a great comfort to me, 
my dearest friend. With you, Gerald, I shal) have a 
calm happiness. Only release me from this heil! It 
must be done so that nobody shall suspect, and after a 
year we can marry, and people will be ready to con- 
gratulate us. You shall have that golden time of 
which you speak, and I—I shall be content.’ 

“Rid her of him! I was quite ready. But let not 
that vulgar word ‘murder’ come into your mind. 
Leave that for the crude-minded mob that has no eye 
but for the outer manifestations of conduct. To you 
who are capable of appreciating the fine inwardness 
that may lie behind an apparently criminal action; 
who are capable of understanding the long subtle work- 
ing of temperament on temperament, and the slow evo- 
lution of circumstance therefrom, without being blinded 
to all of it by the glare of the final explosion—to you I 
say this was no mere melodramatic murder, no mere 
conventional stage-horror. It was not the tawdry 
limelight tragedy it might appear to the vulgar vision, 
but a tragedy of hearts that had bled and suffered un- 
speakably ‘ 

“It is difficult to apply sweeping laws to human ex- 
istence; it is impossible to apply sweeping criticism to 
human conduct. Every set of circumstances must be 
considered by itself, and makes new laws unto itself. 
Mentally, the mere putting an end to the consciousness 
of a human animal—especially if there be ground and 
justification for it—has never been to me anything very 
dreadful, and certainly nothing more dreadful than the 
slaying of any other animal, be it a fly, or cockroach, or 
serpent, or sheep. Not that I want to argue away that 
tendency which exists in man to shrink from killing 
another of the same species—except when, enslaved by 
traditions from savage times, he marches to war against 
his neighbor. But this tendency had been deadened in 
me as regards the particular man. And then you must 
remember I am faiiliar with death. 

“Would the world be the poorer for the loss of this 
Robert Ashfield, this nonentity, with his smug self-com- 
jlacency, to whom was given the best that the earth 
fad to offer—wealth, power, and all the desire of his 
eyes ae heart? He differed not an iota from thousands 
of his fellows, and his place could easily be filled by any 
of them. Those tnen he employed would still continue 
in the same duties; those plantations that were his 
would still bear their annual crop. He would simply 
enter into everlasting unconsciousness—and Nellie 
would be released from her hell! 

“If you suggest that my personal motives were self- 
ish, nevertheless; I reply that I would have risked far 
more for Nellie without any expectation of return. It 
was not for the sake of her promised love that I desired 
to remove him, but for the sake of her life. 

‘*But how was our desire to be accomplished? Every 
suggestion seemed fraught with terrible danger. Our 
chance came at last, however. and between us we de- 
vised a scheme which, brilliant as it already was, was 
helped by fortuitous circumstances to become one of 
the most successful in the whole history of so-called 
crime. If I have had nothing else out of life, it has at 
least furnished me with amusement. I certainly never 
expected to set all England making itself ridiculous for 
my special delectation. 

‘Poor Warlock-Jones! I suppose he will go on with 
his foolish potterings-about to all eternity! I fear he 
has rather tried to damn those worthy men—Elias, Cy- 
rus Ashfield, Barham the aeronaut, and the humble 
porter. I really feel it my duty to exculpate these 
people before I let you into the great secret. 

“When a mystery like this occurs, those whose busi- 
ness it is to investigate it are bound to note every possi- 
ble fact and circumstance that appears to have any con- 
nection with it. Now, under the fierce searchlight 
thrown on any particular case a great many facts must 
necessarily come to light which have really no bearing 
upon it, but amid which are scattered the facts which 
are of its essence. The whole difficulty lies in separat- 
ing the latter from the merely accidental, yet concomi- 
tant. facts which cross and recross them, run side by 
side, twist and turn, suggest connections, and lead one 
on until one is brought to a dead stop for apparent want 
of a link. Every additional concomitant fact may so 
affect the apparent significance of all the other facts as 
to introduce a multitude of new complications and diffi- 
culties. Suspicion may thus be thrown on the innocent, 
and herein lies the danger of merely circumstantial 
evidence. 

“In the present case, nobody succeeded in the correct 
sifting of the facts—and the poor public had to swallow 
the chaff with the wheat. 

“Now the facts ascertained by Warlock-Jones over 
and above those that came out at the inquest were true 
enough, but they all had nothing to do with the mys- 
-tery, being purely of the accidental and concomitant 
class. Cyrus Ashfield was at Dover, he did have inter- 
views with Barham the aeronaut, who, in his turn, did 
talk to the gatekeeper, who did have reason for being 
uneasy at the coroner's questions. Moreover, an empty 
balioon twas seen over the North Sea. Warlock-Jones 
has been breaking his head to connect all these circum- 
stances, and construct a plausible theory! I, who knew 
he was on the wrong track, took the very simple course 
of having a frank talk with all these men. Warlock- 
Jones, being a detective, could not go straightforwardly 
to work. He must walk round and round the suspected 
persons with circumspection; he fears they may get 
wind of their being watched. I boldly walk up to 
them—as he could have done any time! The truth is 
very simple, Barham is a professional aeronaut and 

hutist in the summer. He earns large amounts 

p exhibitions of his daring under a well-known profes- 
onal name. In the winter he puts out his money at 
interest. The poor porter is in his debt, and has his 
mo! to him. Hence his uneasiness. He 
did not want the fact to come out. “Warlock-Jones was 
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quick to note the man had something to conceal-—and 
equally quick to draw wrong conclusions from it. Bar- 
ham also advertises under another name. He figures as 
a benevolent gentleman, a retired member of a great 
firm with unlimited cash at his disposal which he is 
anxious to lend to anybody who will only take the 
trouble to apply, at five per cent interest. He makes 
no inquiries. charges no preliminary fees, and asks for 
no security. He further enjoins all borrowers to be- 
ware of money-lenders. Cyrus Ashfield was pressed by 
his creditors; for, as he told me, he has struggled all 
his life without capital. The reason ef his presence at 
Dover, whence he had come after an interchange of 
letters with Barham, was his desire to avail hiinself 
of that gentleman's benevolence—with which he was 
happily enabled to dispense by his brother’s decease. 
Elias, poor chap, has, I am afraid, been fearfully 
maligned. Cyrus has simply been good to him. The 
fugitive balloon, as you will now see, was a mere de- 
tached circumstance. In his determination to drag it 
in, Warlock-Jones would have made the wind blow all 
sorts of ways at once. On the night in question it was 
blowing from the west, right across the Atlantic. How 
a balloon could have got from Dover to London in the 
teeth of it is not quite clear! Balloons—grappling- 
hooks—eagles—cyc!ones—motor-cars—twins—triplets— 
brothers changing places for mysterious motives—the 
sea above the sky—all bosh! 

“There was one fact, however, that was duly noticed 
by the coroner, which had a great deal to do with the 
case, and which was nevertheless dismissed both by him 
and by Warlock-Jones as insignificant. I refer to the 
absence of the key of your studio back-door. That door 
during your illness was never used. It used to be locked 
from the inside and the key left in the lock. When at 
the inquest you said you might have taken that key with 
you, although you didn’t think you had, the point was 
not pursued further. I admit it appeared to be quite 
irrelevant. 

“Now, while I was attending on you it occurred to 
me, in view of future possibilities, that the studio would 
be a good place to have access to during your absence, 
and so, wandering about one day. while you were in bed, 
I quietly put the key in my pocket. As the sequel 
showed, you never missed it. Our plan had not then 
been thought of. You will remember you resisted my 
advice that you should go abroad, on the ground that 
such a trip would make too great a call on your slender 
resources; and, also, that, almost immediately after, 
you sold a small landscape. Nellie was the buyer, 
through my instrumentality. This transaction had 
curious results; for, although I induced Nellie to buy it 
for your sake only, the fact of her possessing a picture 
of yours aided me materially in carrying out our 
scheme. I also count it as the beginning of that chain 
of consequences—unforeseen by me—which has culmi- 
nated in the present tragedy! 

‘Immediately after you had left London our chance 
came! Robert Ashfield announced to Nellie his inten- 
tion of making the journey to Ostend, and immediately 
our inspiration came to us. Recollect we had both been 
wrought up to a pitch when the carrying through of 
our design had become to us an imperative duty. 
Duty, I say! Mark the word well. We were both 
original people, and we refused to be bound by the same 
canons that rule for the stupid masses. But we had to 
go to work cautiously, having our own selves to protect 
against the same stupid majority. 

“The picture bought for a purely worthy purpose, 
and the key I had pocketed with only a vague idea in 
my head that it might somehow be of use, now both 
came in splendidly. There was one more tool I wanted 
and that Nellie readily supplied—a love-letter to you, 
her dearest Clinton, purporting to be written on the 
Wednesday and couched in the most extravagant terms 
of endearment. It announced that her husband had left 
for Ostend that morning and that she would be at your 
studio at half-past nine. Till then she was so impatient, 
but she would have to content herself in the meanwhile 
with that bit of you you had put into the landscape your 
dear hands had painted. What a joy that picture had 
been to her! I am sorry I destroyed that letter, as I 
should now have liked to make you a present of so pro- 
phetic a document! 

“To proceed. Ashfield at no time had any idea of 
taking Nellie with him. He knew she was a bad sailor, 
and, besides, he was far too nervous about her to take 
her across at so stormy a season. When he left home 
on the Wednesday morning the arrangement was she 
was to pack up just a valise for him, and send it with 
his rug and dressing-case direct to Cannon Street Sta- 
tion by one of the servants, who was to meet him there. 

‘Whiting and I had some partnership business that 
required looking into, and I represented to him that, as 
I wanted to go to the city that day to see my lawyer on 
some private business of my own, I might make a day 
of it, and get everything cleared off. To this he agreed. 

“I made it a point to go down to the city by the same 
train as Ashfield, and to get into the same carriage with 
him. He was pleased to have my company, and we 
chatted together quite gayly. Now, my whole idea in 
this was to get him to tell me of his trip to Ostend, 
which I wasn’t supposed to know about, and to think of 
something or other he might have forgotten to tell Nel- 
lie to pack. I led the conversation insidiously, lament- 
ing my own tendency to forget little essential things 
when preparing to travel, and saying how annoyed I 
always got at remembering them just when it was too 
late. ‘I wager, now, Ashfield,’ said I, ‘there’s some- 
thing you've forgotten.’ He didn’t think so at first, 
but at last he said: ‘I’m sure I told Nellie to put in the 
new Krupp razor, but I shouldn’t be surprised if she 
doesn’t. mh just send her a wire about it from the city.’ 

‘* ‘Don't trouble to do that, Ashfield.’ said I; ‘I'm only 

oing to the city for a couple of hours. I'll look in on 
Mrs. Ashfield when I get back, and deliver the message. 
T'll ask her to show me the razor, so that there’s no 
mistake.’ 

“Now, you must understand that my plan required 
me not to leave the city; but, in thus undertaking to 
deliver his message to Nellie, I had two purposes. First, 
it was essential, when I saw him again in the evening, 
that he should fully believe I had been to his house 
the meanwhile; and, secondly, it was’ important I 
should prevent him sending the telegram, for he might 
so word it as to give away the fact that Nellie was not 
going with him. > 
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“I did send her a telegram, though it — 
come from him, and I so worded it as roy e it 4 
roborate her pretense that she was to accompany him, 
and thus contradict any chance word he may have let 
slip to the contrary. The telegram shown at the inquest 
was, of course, the one I had sent her. The casual re- 
mark Ashfield made to his clerk during the day about 
his having sent Nellie a ‘message’ will now become 
clear to you. 

“I took care to send the telegram while he was out 
to lunch—for I watched him go to his usual restaurant 
—and I handed it in among a crowd of feople, for the 
Eastcheap office is a feverishly busy one. 

“In the meanwhile, Nellie not only made up the 
hand-luggage her husband wanted, but also packed two 
valises for herself, besides the small trunk to be regis- 
tered as passengers’ luggage, and the rug, with um- 
brella and walking-cane tied with a strap. All these 
she took with her in the cab, and let the porter wheel 
them in, telling him to let them wait on the trolley, as 
she could not take the tickets and have the trunk regis- 
tered until her husband arrived. This was, of course, 
in anticipation of the story she was to tell at the inquest. 
Not that such minute inquiries were likely to be made 
among the porters, but we had to provide against every 
contingency. After a little I met her at an agreed part 
of the station—-the thick fog helped to do away with 
various little dangers—and we exchanged just a few 
words; for, as it was now too late to draw back, she 
needed nerving for the accomplishment of her part. 
She then went to the booking-oftice, took two first-class 
tickets—paying with two five-pound notes her husband 
had given her the day before, and which might there- 
fore have just been handed her by him—and had the 
trunk registered. 

“‘As it would have been dangerous not to admit at 
the inquest that she had attended to this part herself, 
she had to introduce the invention that her husband in 
the meanwhile was getting a hasty wash and brush-up. 
As you will see presently, I was able later on to give her 
the necessary points to make her story agree with that 
told by Ashfield’s clerks, and, as there were things she 
could to all appearance not have known unless her hus- 
band had met her at Cannon Street, it never occurred 
to anybody to question her statements. The trunk, 
once registered, passed out of her hands, and, as it was 
yet early, she got a porter to put the small things in 
the train, took note of the compartment, and, givin 
the man a tip, she said casually: ‘I will just go an 
meet my husband as he comes through the barrier.’ 
The porter went off the platform. and Nellie, after 

valking up and down a little, quietly took possession 
of her seat. This part she told me afterward. 

“Of course you understand now that Ashfield never 
left London at all. I intercepted him, laying a heavy 
hand on his shoulder. He vowed I had startled him. 

““T thought you had gone back home,’ he went on. 

‘“**T have been back home—to your home,’ said I. 

“**What do you mean?’ he asked. 

‘**You must come at once with me, Ashfield,’ I an- 
swered, solemnly. ‘I speak as a friend.’ 

‘“* ‘Nonsense, man,’ said he; ‘you’re joking. I’m all 
inarush. William is here with my things. and I’ve just 
time to snatch a mouthful of food at the buffet. ave 
only just got away from the office—feel all sticky— 
couldn't even get a wash—tremendous rush of business 
at the last moment—the clerks all losing their heads 
and everything going wrong—and I haven’t swallowed 
a crumb since two o'clock.’ 

‘* “Very well.’ said I; ‘you know me, Ashfield, and 
I’m not the sort of man to indulge in practical jokes. 
I went to deliver your message to your wife, and, as it 
turns out, it was a Providence that you intrusted me 
with it. Iam only just in time to save your household 
from a great calamity. Will you do me the honor to 
believe that I am speaking in all seriousness?’ 

“These words produced their effect, and I had Nel- 
lie’s love-letter to you ready to follow it up with, in- 
venting some cock-and-bull story to account for m 

session of it. As I watched him read it I felt that at 
east some of the stabs he had inflicted on Nellie were 
being repaid. Indeed, for a moment I began to think 
that the letter would suffice of itself to finish the woik 
I had cut out for myself. I had no need to say much 
more. He became immediately as helplessly docile as 
a child, and put himself entirely into my hands. I 
hurried him off via the Metropolitan Railway to Marl- 
borough Street Station, saying William would go home 
after waiting a little, and that he could give out he had 
changed his mind on account of the weather. At Marl- 
borough Street we d out with a crowd of other 
people and plunged into the terrible fog. My work was 
easy. 

*« «She is to come, as you have read, to his studio at 
half-past nine,’ I began. ' 

“Let us hurry, let us hurry, for God’s sake. I 
always thought she hung about that picture a good 
deal too much. I never saw anything to admire in the 
damned smudge!’ 

‘Not a soul saw us enter the alley. But, as I un- 
locked your back door, he seemed to hesitate. ‘But 
why do you take this sudden interest in my affairs?’ he 
asked. ‘Because,’ said I, ‘my sister’s happiness is at 
stake.’ ‘Ah, yes, the blackguard was to marry her!’ 
said he. ‘No, not blackguard,’ said I; ‘let us not be too 
harsh on a fellow-creature. With God's help we shall 
save both--unstained!’ He groaned in anguish as he 
steppéd in after me, and I carefully locked the door 
again. ° 

~ “How ironically prophetic some of these details now 
seem! 
** ‘No doubt he has gone to meet her and escort her 
through the fog. They will be here soon,’ said I; ‘what 
a splendid place he has here for that sort of thing.’ I 
stood enjoying the exquisite torture my words were 
inflicting on him. It was my intention, big, powerful 
man that I am, to first stun him, and then open an 
artery so that he should bleed to death. Of course, I 
meant to make sure of my work. He would lie in the 
studio, I reckoned. for two or three months til] your 
return, by which time he would have become unrecog- 
nizable. But even if your neighbor, Mr. Howell Jones, 
found himself incommoded by any effluvium, and the, 
body were discovered earlier, no great harm would b 
done, at it would — A bg es That — “ne 
‘essence of our plan. , being ave 
been lost at sea, none of his relatives wuts even Chak 
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of coming forward to look at this particular body, and 
the matter would end there and then. 

“Of course, I dared not hesitate now, with Nellie 
doing her — ne yg Ms and my statement having 
inextricably involved us both. 

‘« ‘Tet us cross the studio. There is a little room on 
the other side, where we can wait till they come, and, 
as soon as they strike a light, we shall show ourselves,’ 
said I, by way of plausible suggestion, and knowing, 
too, that that part of the place was furthest removed 
from human ears. 

“The bald facts I must now set down in cold blood 
will disgust you, for now they disgust even me. I shall 
not attempt to soften them by trying to make you real- 
ize the hot blood in which the actual deed was carried 
through—the culminating frenzy of two years of sup- 
pressed ferment. 

‘‘As soon us we were in the bathroom I seized him by 
the throat, lifted him in the air, and dashed him to the 
ground with tremendous force. His head struck the 
edge of the bath. He lay there, groaning, and certainly 
some of the blood that was attributed to your cut feet 
came from his wound. I lighted a tiny jet of gas, for I 
wanted a little light to finish by, and I then became 
aware that the bath was almost full of water. In the 
hurry of ee your man had forgotten to pull out 
the plug. laughed aloud at the grim thought that 
now came to me. 

“**You were to have been drowned,’ said I. ‘By 
Jove, you shall!’ 

“But his senses had not quite gone. 

‘* ‘What have I done to you, Manly?’ he whimpered. 
‘Let me go, only let me go, and I promise I shall for- 
give you. Do not fear to trust me. Oh, let me go, let 
me go!’ 

4 seized him round the waist with both my arms, 
taking care to keep the wound as far from me as possi- 
ble. He clasped his hands in entreaty, murmuring 
again, ‘What have I done to you? What have I done to 

ou?’ But I disregarded his prayers—I remembered 

ellie’s anguish—and put him in the bath, holding him 
under. Even his last frenzy of strength was nothing 
against mine. All was soon over. 

“But I would not leave him there. ‘I must not give 
poor Jack a fright when, perhaps, travel-stained, he 
comes in here, first thing, for a bath.’ So, having re- 
moved his pocketbook and ascertained that there were 
no other papers on him save those contained in it, I 
carried him to the back, and laid him on the ground 
and arranged him a bit artistically —‘as he might lie at 
the bottom of the Channel,’ was another prophetically 

rotesque thought of mine. Then I returned to the 
Clbroom, pulled the piug, and let the water run out— 
for it was tinted red—and extinguished the gas. I care- 
fully drew the hanging, to cut off the back part from 
the studio, pe Fe the back door, carefully pulled the 
lid over the inside keyhole, so that no eye might pry in, 
and locked it again from the outside. I then went 
home as usual—even taking his walking-cane with me 
—and arrived a little after ten. I was wet, and got 
even wetter from the rain that began to fall, but I had 
avoided getting any blood on me. The walking-cane, 
the key, and the pocketbook with its contents—bank- 
notes and papers—and also Nellie’s letter, I immediately 
destroyed. I then awaited developments. « 

“‘T was a bit anxious about Nellie. Her part, though 
easy, required considerable nerve and presence of mind, 
but she carried it through-all right, successfully getting 
Ashfield’s things on board and leaving them there. She 
had even been careful to take a walking-cane as nearly 
as possible like the one I took from him, and she had 
not let the servants notice she had taken it. A small 
ony you will say but we had to be thorough, and we 

ad given so much thought to the scheme that we left 
nothing overlooked. 

‘As soon as Nellie got back to her house she sent for 
me, as the family: doctor, and then we arranged the 
story she was to tell at the inquest. The few words her 
husband had let drop about his hurry, and his not hav- 
ing dined or even washed, proved valuable. Her story 
of her meeting him at Cannon Street tallied on every 
point with the clerks’ account of his departure from the 
office. She confessed to me she had felt a bit nervous 
on the quay at Dover, but it was really without cause, 
as it could never have been brought home to her that 
she had traveled alone. It was a dark night, and she 
managed to pass on board with the crowd. A gentle- 
man, too, handed her —_ down for her to the porter, 
and he could never possibly imagine that the lady who 
had sat next to him in a full compartment was just the 
one whose husband was supposed to have been lost. 
Moreover, it was known at the office that Ashfield was 
going to Ostend; he managed to convey the impression 
to his clerks, by that casual utterance of his about the 
‘message,’ that Nellie was to cross with him, a fact 
which the telegram seemed to corroborate, and he left 
the office with the direct purpose of catching the Dover 
boat train. There was therefore nothing in Nellie’s 
statements to arouse suspicion, and they were — 
unreservedly by everybody. That part of the business 
worked splendidly. . 

“But you will be saying what about Thomas Burn- 
side Porter, Esq., who talked and smoked with Ashfield 
on deck? Well, I must confess he was certainly a valu- 
able though a quite unexpected ally. By this I don’t 
mean to suggest he was a conscious liar, but that, like 
the most veracious of beings, he was merely the dupe of 


his meee he To illustrate my meaning: Some time 
back a — earthquake shock passed through England. 
Most only heard about it from théir newspapers, 
but all same they were immediately quite certain 
that they had been awakened by it at night, and that 
their had rocked violently. And this in districts 
which it was known to have left unaffected! Such is 


the human mind. Such is the power of imagination! 
“I once met this fellow, Porter, when I was in the 
city somemonths ago, and lunched at that Eastcheap 
restaurant. He was a very breezy chap indeed, with a 
jolly falsetto voice, and bubbled over with brag and 
anecdotes of his personal adventures and doings. ° 
field used fo par chess with him quite a lot, though 
they were awful duffers at the game. ld, as 
a rule, used to get the worst of it, I think his great 
am was to be a 
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and his pride in his fine home, and his good wife, and 
his two boys out in Ceylon, whom he was going to see 
in the spring. 

‘‘Now Porter. as we know, crossed that night on the 
Ostend boat. When he learned about the St. John’s 
Wood Wonder, and that Ashfield had been swept off 
the very boat, a man of that type could not help imag- 
ining and believing the cock-and-bull story he told at 
the inquest. Asa matter of fact, the mental leap from 
the actual facts as he first heard them to the story he 
told, was a very slight one, and even a person of steadier 
mental balance than he might easily have been tricked 
by his imagination playing round the two facts: (1) 

hat he really did know Ashfield very well; (2) That 
this wonderful mystery began on the very boat. More- 
over, it is easy to understand that the glory, not only of 
being a sort of friend of Ashfield’s, but also of being the 
last person to converse with him, was too great a temp- 
tation to be resisted, and must have very speedily com- 

leted the self-delusion. Of course, he put into Ash- 

eld’s mouth all the things Ashfield used to say at the 
restaurant. We know he told the coroner he had been 
talking with some gentlemen at his hotel about his un- 
expected encounter with Ashfield on the boat just 
before the latter was swept away, and they said he 
must write to the coroner. Of course, he was indulg- 
ing in his usual habit of brag, quite cocky at being the 
hero of a group. This, we see, resulted in his eventual 
eo at the inquest. And long before that time, 
I have no doubt, he really and sincerely believed what 
he related. But I saw through the man directly Nellie 
told me about him. 

“The rest of the things that made - the mystery 
were purely accidental, but were distinctly dramatic in 
their appropriateness to the occasion. The fall of the 
toplight was of course entirely due to the storm, and 
would have occurred in any case. The tremendous press- 
ure of the wind and the crash of the chimney-pots and 
tiles from neighbor Jones’s roof were quite sufficient to 
do the mischief. Your pulling Ashfield’s body out of 
the debris—you entered not very long after I left—made 
it impossible for anybody to discover he had never fallen 
through your toplight at all; and indeed nobody sus- 
praia that he hadn’t! Your version of the terrific 
crash seemed toWaypnotize everybody. 

‘‘The sea-water in the stomach was the biggest farce 
of all. Of course I understood it as soon as I heard of 
it. You will remember that when you persistently re- 
fused to leave England I caemenoneed ou as the next 
best thing I could think of to try a hot bath every 
morning with an artificial sea-salt added. And they 
did you so much good that I made you promise to take 
regular hot sea-water baths during your holiday. On 
the Wednesday morning you must have put in all you 
had left for your last bath before leaving, so that the 
solution was poy strong. No wonder those doctors 
and Fellows of the Royal Society found ‘saline constitu- 
ents’ in Ashfield’s stomach, and had to cudgel! their 
brains over so truly extraordinary a phenomenon. 

‘So may circumstantial evidence absolutely testify 
to a miracle! 

“Of course, Nellie thought it best to pretend to iden- 
tify her husband, as everybody else would be certain to 
do so. But she was terribly taken aback at this unex- 
pectedly rapid discovery of the body. Anyhow, I man- 
aged to put her at her ease as soon as I got to her. 

“The overcoat was a purely insignificant fact. No 
doubt Ashfield had it made at some new unfashionable 
tailor, and then removed the strip containing the name. 

‘‘And while this mystery-rage was on, you may im- 
agine how I was amused. Do you ask if I had any re- 
morse? So far as the deed itself is concerned I have 
never suffered from remorse. Did Napoleon suffer from 
it? Did Wellington? Did Nelson? No, these murderers 
on a great scale were feted and honored. And shall I, 
to whom man is less than it was to them, be branded 
because I destroy but one? Let not the mob talk of 
murder, the mob that feeds on slaughtered carcasses 
and glorifies those that kill by the thousand! 

‘The only thing I do regret is my intense satisfaction 
at the time. I feel my thoughts might have been gen- 
tler, and, though his death was a very quick one, it 
would have been even a less disagreeable one had I not 
been fascinated by the grim humor of my sudden 
thought. But then we should scarcely have had our 
mystery! 

“In the height of my enjoyment of the mystery I 
wrote that famous letter to the ‘Daily Gazette,’ under 
the signature of ‘Veritas.’ If the editor had not been so 
blinded, he would have seen it was from the pen of a 
psychologist, writing with his tongue in his cheek. The 
Sea Above the Sky! How easy it is to set up as a 
prophet and teach a new religion. Oh, the stupid mob! 

**As will now be clear to you, _ laughter was not 
fated to continue for long. Even Warlock-Jones’s ex- 
hibition of conjuring tricks—and of himself—was no 
compensation for the change in the position that fol- 
lowed directly on your return. How could I foresee 
that you were to rob me of my Nellie?—you, with your 
soft voice and soft manners, and your cultivation of the 
Beautiful, and your ruddy-brown curly locks, and your 
delightful cloak and sombrero—you, with that childlike 
dreaminess of yours that women love. You don’t mind 
my chaffing you a little, old chap; it’s the last oppor- 
tunity I shall ever have. 

“Nellie was a noble creature throughout. I tell 
you, Jack, she was good through and through. She 
was perfectly frank with me; she implored me to re- 
ts from her promise, she told me how she loved 

ou. I knew all ut your cooling toward Ethelyn 

ing—she scorned to deceive me even for 

one moment. If she concealed the past from you, it was 

only because she wished to begin a new page of exist- 

ence, and she feared to lose you. She wanted the great 

that had been the dream of her life. Yes, 

hers was a little body—but the passion in it was grand, 
was infinite! 

“Under the influence your personality exerted on 
her. she tried to cast off all that I had been at such 
pains to teach her. She began to be attracted again by 
the color and warmth of all those damned superstitions. 
‘Since this new love has come to me,’ she wrote, 
‘I have begun to at things afresh. He has been an 
inspiration to me, and once more do I feel the Divine in 
all things—the Divine which you had taken out of my 

verse. 

“*Your philosophy has become too cold for me,’ she 
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‘It freezes me, it freezes me!’ 
They are so entirely the 


cried another time. 
That is the worst of women! 
creatures of their emotions. 

‘Dear old fellow, you never imagined what you were 
making me suffer; but I never bore you any ill-will for 
it—except, perhaps, for one moment, which I afterward 
repented. Jam a sane, clear thinker, and I saw through 
the position, and understood it perfectly, even from 
your point of view. 

“Nellie also suffered terribly, for she had grown to 
love Ethelyn, and would not wittingly have done her 
an injury. You see how complicated the cursed posi- 
tion had become for all of us. Dear Ethelyn alone has 
never suspected anything at all! It depends on you 
that she never shall! 

“Of course, Nellie was too exceptional a woman not 
to sympathize with my point of view; but, as she 
pointed out, our minds no longer accorded, so that even 
my companionship did not mean the same to her as be- 
fore. oreover, her passion for you was so much 
stronger than herself that any attempt at battle was 
hopeless from the beginning. 

‘‘Well, she and I had at Teast one enjoyable evening 
—I mean the one we all passed together at her house 
with Warlock-Jones as the special guest. How she and 
I put him through his paces then! Despite her oppres- 
sion, Nellie’s sense of humor and her love of fun were 
awake all through. How deliciously she took Warlock- 
Jones in hand, defying his investigation, and making 
him take us all into his confidence. 

“But I saw that the fun and everything else must 
end as soon‘as I learned you two had declared your- 
selves—for she wrote to me all about it at Dover. It 
is not because you were taking Nellie from me that 
I have Gecided on this tragedy. It is for Ethelyn’s sake 
only that Nellie and I are ending our lives. The un- 
happiness that threatened her could not be allowed to 
fall, for she is very dear to us. And, surely, she de- 
serves happiness more than any of us others. Better let 
her bear the pain of my loss now than allow her whole 
existence to be spoiled! I have thought it well over, 
and this morning I brought Nellie to agree with me. 
She has found strength at last to sacrifice herself! 

“She, dear woman, was dramatic to the end. - Ethe- 
lyn’s hand must bring her, she insisted, the pretended 
narcotic I was to prepare for her sleeplessness. That 
would enable her, too, to have a last talk with Ethelyn. 
All a plot, you see. I shall be called there to-morrow 
and shall discover I have, by mistake, made up a fatal 
dose. This is going to prey on my mind, and I~ you 
may guess. But I shal] have thus had a last sight of 
her. I hope to find her looking at peace, for by her 
death she will have done a good deed. If there were 
a heaven, that deed alone would insure it for her. 

‘‘To-morrow—ere you receive this—I shall face ex- 

stinction. I shall watch the minute-hand revolving 
through its seconds toward the appointed time, and see 
my life passing—passing away. Bat the great mystery 
will not torture me, because I know that I shall be re- 
solved into raw dust that shall revivify again and again 
to all eternity, even as it has endlessly risen into anima- 
tion and subsided again in the epochs that have passed. 

‘And yet I feel it a comfort to know that at least 
two people who were dear to me will think of me some- 
times, and will let fall a tear for me; to know that you, 
who loved me, will judge me by all you know of me, and 
not by this or that individual action. 

‘‘My will has long since been made. Of course, all 
my savings go to Ethelyn. Dear chap, cherish her and 
make her happy. She deserves it—a sincerer girl never 
breathed. Geod.by, dear old fellow, and good luck to 
both of you. Do your utmost to help her bear this 
blow, and once again let me repeat: ‘Cherish her and 
make her happy!’ GERALD,” 


The tears were streaming from Clinton’s eyes. He 
let the sheets ye and fell on his knees in obedience to 
the prompting of some torte instinct he did not 
stay to question. Though his lips moved not, all his 
soul went forth in a full outpouring of prayer, while 
his blinded eyes renewed their flood in sympathy. He 
had never known it was in him to cry like that. 

“O Lord, Thou, who knowest all, wilt pardon all. I, 
who loved him and knew him from his childhood, do 
on my knees acknowledge Thy mercy and loving-kind- 
ness, knowing Thou wilt not judge him in anger when 
his spirit cometh before Thee! -Thou didst make him a 
little cleverer than us other men; and vanity, that 
human weakness, blinding him to his presumption, he 
did seek with his mind to look beyond the reach of 
man’s reason, which, could it understand its own nat- 
ure, would be higher than itself. As well might a hol- 
low sphere turn itself inside out! No, our reasen is 
baffled in deliberate exploration; yet are the mysterious 
recesses lighted up for us at moments by divine flashes. 
Our spirits feel and hold the Truth, which is denied to 
our mere reason; but human speech is not adequate for 
the expression thereof. 

“Yet was Gerald’s heart wholly good and true, 
wholly unselfish. When he was but a lad his soul was 
tortured by all the suffering he saw in the world—the 
suffering of man and beast, of fish, bird, and insect. 
The pemmatple of enmity he perceived in the universe 
the war of species against species, and of individual 
against individual, tore him with anguish, and the sight 
of a fellow man in need hurt him sore, His spirit be- 
came scarred and gashed and twisted and broken. 
Then did he deny Thee and mock at Thy works. Gall 
was mixed with his thought and speech. Nevertheless, 
O Lord, did his heart remain sound and true, though he 
made ee of paying no beed to it. But ’twas be- 
cause his heart far surpassed in goodness the hearts of 
other men, yea of other men that worship Thee, that he 
became thus imbittered, that he was led to deny and 
blaspheme Thee. His spirit knew no rest; it was 
doomed to unhappiness from the beginning. I, too, 
have, caused him to suffer. Forgive me, O oF even 
as he hath forgiven me; make me strong of soul, and 
pare of spirit, so that I may be worthy of the charge he 

th enjoined upon me—to cherish and protect sis- 
ter, that sweet and true woman, who was the light of 
his eyes. Forgive me my transgression agai 
even as she would forgive me did she but ; and 
grant that I may never, even unwittingly, hurt her in 


a t. 
“For myself alone do 1 supplicate Thee, O Lord, for 
I have wantonly offended, I who have always seen Thy 
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ized’ that we meant it seriously; we never really be- 
lieved it would ever become an accomplished fact. For 
a long time it was merely an idea to play with which 
afforded us a certain amount of relief, 

“But if you don’t want such ideas to become the 
master of you, you must strongly resist their first ap- 
proaches. Once the germ is within you it takes root 
and grows and grows, till it has subordinated your 
whole being to itself. Thus it came to pass that one 
day she cried, ‘Rid me of him, and I shall be yours. My 
dream of a great rapture can never come to pass, yet 
your companionship has been a great comfort to me, 
my dearest friend. With you, Gerald, I shal) have a 
calm happiness. Only release me from this heil! It 
must be done so that nobody shall suspect, and after a 
year we can marry, and people will be ready to con- 
gratulate us. You shall have that golden time of 
which you speak, and I—I shall be content.’ 

“Rid her of him! I was quite ready. But let not 
that vulgar word ‘murder’ come into your mind. 
Leave that for the crude-minded mob that has no eye 
but for the outer manifestations of conduct. To you 
who are capable of appreciating the fine inwardness 
that may lie behind an apparently criminal action; 
who are capable of understanding the long subtle work- 
ing of temperament on temperament, and the slow evo- 
lution of circumstance therefrom, without being blinded 
to all of it by the glare of the final explosion—to you I 
say this was no mere melodramatic murder, no mere 
conventional stage-horror. It was not the tawdry 
limelight tragedy it might appear to the vulgar vision, 
but a tragedy of hearts that had bled and suffered un- 
speakably. . 

“It is difficult to apply sweeping laws to human ex- 
istence; it is impossible to apply sweeping criticism to 
human conduct. Every set of circumstances must be 
considered by itself, and makes new laws unto itself. 
Mentally, the mere putting an end to the consciousness 
of a human animal—especially if there be ground and 
justification for it—has never been to me anything very 
dreadful, and certainly nothing more dreadful than the 
slaying of any other animal, be it a fly, or cockroach, or 
serpent, or sheep. Not that I want to argue away that 
tendency which exists in man to shrink from killing 
another of the same species—except when, enslaved by 
traditions from savage times, he marches to war against 
his neighbor. But this tendency had been deadened in 
me as regards the particular man, And then you must 
remember I am familiar with death. 

‘Would the world be the poorer for the loss of this 
Robert Ashfield, this nonentity, with his smug self-com- 
jacency, to whom was given the best that the earth 
iad to offer—-wealth, power, and all the desire of his 
eyes and heart? He differed not an iota from thousands 
of his feilows, and his place could easily be filled by any 
of them. Those men he employed would still continue 
in the same duties; those plantations that were his 
would still bear their annual crop. He would simply 
enter into everlasting unconsciousness —and Nellie 
would be released from her hell! 

“If you suggest that my personal motives were self- 
ish, nevertheless; I reply that I would have risked far 
more for Nellie without any expectation of return. It 
was not for the sake of her promised love that I desired 
to remove him, but for the sake of her life. 

**But how was our desire to be accomplished? Every 
suggestion seemed fraught with terrible danger. Our 
chance came at last, however. and between us we de- 
vised a scheme which, brilliant as it already was, was 
helped by fortuitous circumstances to become one of 
the most successful in the whole history of so-called 
crime. [ff I have had nothing else out of life, it has at 
least furnished me with amusement. I certainly never 
expected to set all England making itself ridiculous for 
my special delectation. 

“Poor Warlock-Jones! I suppose he will go on with 
his foolish potterings-about to all eternity! I fear he 
has rather tried to damn those worthy men—Elias, Cy- 
rus Ashfield, Barham the aeronaut, and the humble 
porter. I really feel it my duty to exculpate these 
people before I let you into the great secret. 

“When a mystery like this occurs, those whose busi- 
ness it 1s to investigate it are bound to note every possi- 
ble fact and circumstance that appears to have any con- 
nection with it. Now, under the fierce searchlight 
thrown on any particular case a great many facts must 
necessarily come to light which have really no bearing 
upon it, but amid which are scattered the facts which 
are of its essence. The whole difficulty lies in separat- 
ing the latter from the merely accidental, yet concomi- 
tant, facts which cross and recross them, run side by 
side, twist and turn, suggest connections, and lead one 
on until one is brought to a dead stop for apparent want 
of a link. Every additional concomitant fact may so 
affect the apparent significance of all the other facts as 
to introduce a multitude of new complications and difii- 
culties. Suspicion may thus be thrown on the innocent, 
and herein lies the danger of merely circumstantial 
evidence, 

“In the present case, nobody succeeded in the correct 
sifting of the facts—and the poor public had to swallow 
the chaff with the wheat. 

“Now the facts ascertained by Warlock-Jones over 
and above those that came out at the inquest were true 
enongh, but they all had nothing to do with the mys- 


-tery. being purely of the accidental and concomitant 


class. Cyrus Ashfield was at Dover, he did have inter- 
views with Barham the aeronaut, who, in his turn, did 
talk to the gatekeeper, who did have reason for being 
uneasy at the coroner's questions. Moreover, an empty 
balloon was seen over the North Sea. Warlock-Jones 
has been breaking his head to connect all these circum- 
stances, and construct a plausible theory! I, who knew 
he was on the wrong track, took the very simple course 
of having a frank talk with all these men. Warlock- 
Jones, being a detective, could not go straightforwardly 
to work. He must walk round and round the suspected 
persons with circumspection; he fears they may get 
wind of their being watched. | boldly walk up to 
them—as he could have done any time! The truth is 
very simple. Barham is a professional aeronaut and 
hutist in the summer. He earns large amounts 
exhibitions of his daring under a well-known profes- 
mal name. In the winter he puts out his money at 
interest. The poor porter is in his debt, and has his 
not wan’ 


— pactnaed to him. Hence his uneasiness. He 
: fact to come out. “Warlock-Jones was 


rae 
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quick to note the man had something to conceal-—and 
reg quick to draw wrong conclusions from it. Bar- 
ham also advertises under another name. He figures as 
a benevolent gentleman, a retired member of a great 
firm with unlimited cash at his disposal which he is 
anxious to lend to anybody who will only take the 
trouble to apply, at five per cent interest. He makes 
no inquiries, charges no preliminary fees, and asks for 
no security. He further enjoins all borrowers to be- 
ware of money-lenders. Cyrus Ashfield was pressed by 
his creditors; for, as he told me, he has struggled all 
his life without capital. The reason ef his presence at 
Dover, whence he had come after an interchange of 
letters with Barham, was his desire to avail hiinself 
of that gentleman’s benevolence—with which he was 
happily enabled to dispense by his brother’s decease. 
Elias, poor chap, has, I am afraid, been fearfully 
maligned. Cyrus has simply been good to him. The 
fugitive balloon, as you will now see, was a mere de- 
tached circumstance. In his determination to drag it 
in, Warlock-Jones would have made the wind blow all 
sorts of ways at once. On the night in question it was 
blowing from the west, right across the Atlantic. How 
a balloon could have got from Dover to London in the 
teeth of it is not quite clear! Balloons—grappling- 
hooks—eagles—cy clones—motor-cars—twins—triplets— 
brothers changing places for mysterious motives—the 
sea above the sky—all bosh! 

‘There was one fact, however, that was duly noticed 
by the coroner, which had a great deal to do with the 
case, and which was nevertheless dismissed both by him 
and by Warlock-Jones as insignificant. I refer to the 
absence of the key of your studio back-door. That door 
during your illness was never used. It used to be locked 
from the inside and the key left in the lock. When at 
the inquest you said you might have taken that key with 
you, although you didn’t think you had, the point was 
not pursued further. I admit it appeared to be quite 
irrelevant. 

‘‘Now, while I was attending on you it occurred to 
me, in view of future possibilities, that the studio would 
be a good place to have access to during your absence, 
and so, wandering about one day. while you, were in ved, 
I quietly put the key in my pock (. As the sequel 
showed, you never misse* ii. Cur plan had not then 
been thought of. Yuu will remember you resisted my 
advice that. you should go abroad, on the ground that 
such @ trip would make too great a call on your slender 
resources; and, also, that, almost immediately after, 
you sold a small landscape. Nellie was the buyer, 
through my instrumentality. This transaction had 
curious results; for, although I induced Nellie to buy it 
for your sake only, the fact of her possessing a picture 
of yours aided me materially in carrying out our 
scheme. Talso count it as the beginning of that chain 
of consequences—unforeseen by me—which has culmi- 
nated in the present tragedy! 

“Immediately after you had left London our chance 
came! Robert Ashfield announced to Nellie his inten- 
tion of making the journey to Ostend, and immediately 
our inspiration came to us. Recollect we had both been 
wrought up to a pitch when the carrying through of 
our design had become to us an imperative duty. 
Duty, I say! Mark the word well. We were both 
original awe and we refused to be bound by the same 
canons that rule for the stupid masses. But we had to 
go to work cautiously, having our own selves to protect 
against the same stupid majority. 

“The picture bought for a purely worthy purpose, 
and the key I had pocketed with only a vague idea in 
my head that it might somehow be of use, now both 
came in splendidly. There was one more tool I wanted 
and that Nellie readily supplied—a love-letter to you, 
her dearest Clinton, purporting to be written on the 
Wednesday and couched in the most extravagant terms 
of endearment. It announced that her husband had left 
for Ostend that morning and that she would be at your 
studio at half-past nine. Till then she was so impatient, 
but she would have to content herself in the meanwhile 
with that bit of you you had put into the landscape your 
dear hands had painted. What a joy that picture had 
been to her! I am sorry I destroyed that letter. as I 
should now have liked to make you a present of so pro- 
phetic a document! 

“To proceed. Ashfield at no time had any idea of 
taking Nellie with him. He knew she was a bad sailor, 
and, besides, he was far too nervous about her to take 
her across at so stormy a season. When he left home 
on the Wednesday morning vhe arrangement was she 
was to pack up just a valise for him. and send it with 
his rug and dressing-case direct to Cannon Street Sta- 
tion by one of the servants, who was to meet him there. 

‘‘Whiting and I had some partnership business that 
required looking into, and I represented to him that, as 
I wanted to go to the city that day to see my lawyer on 
some private business of my own, I might make a — 
of it, and get everything cleared off. To this he agreed. 

“I made it a point to go down to the city by the same 
train as Ashfield, and to get into the same carriage with 
him. He was pleased to have my company, and we 
chatted together quite gayly. Now, my whole idea in 
this was to get him to tell me of his trip to Ostend, 
which I wasn’t supposed to know about, and to think of 
something or other he might have forgotten to tell Nel- 
lie to oadk: I led the conversation insidiously, lament- 
ing my own tendency to forget little essential things 
when preparing to travel, and saying how annoyed I 
always got at remembering them just when it was too 
late. ‘Il wager, now, Ashfield,’ said I, ‘there’s some- 
thing you've forgotten." He didn’t think so at first, 
but at last he said: ‘I’m sure I told Nellie to put in the 
new Krupp razor, but I shouldn’t be surprised if she 
doesn't. Th just send her a wire about it from the city.’ 

‘** Don't trouble to do that, Ashfield.’ said I; ‘I'm only 

oing to the city for a couple of hours. I'll look in on 
Mrs. Ashfield when I get back, and deliver the message. 
I'll ask her to show me the razor, so that there’s no 
mistake.’ 

‘Now, you must understand that my plan required 
me not to leave the city; but, in thus undertaking to 
deliver his message to Nellie, I had two purposes. First, 
it was essential, when I saw him in the evening, 
that he should fully believe 1 had been to his house 
the meanwhile; and, secondly, it was important I 
should prevent him sending the telegram, for he might 
pepe it as to give away the fact that Nellie was not 


going with him 
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“I did send her a telegram, though it 
come from him, and I so worded it as to m: it cor- 
roborate her pretense that she was to accompany him, 
and thus contradict any chance word he may have let 
slip to the contrary. The telegram shown at the inquest 
was, of course, the one [I had sent her. The casual re- 
mark Ashfield made to his clerk during the day about 
his having sent Nellie a ‘message’ will now become 
clear to you. 

‘I took care to send the telegram while he was out 
to lunch—for I watched him go to his usual restaurant 
—and I handed it in among a crowd of reople, for the 
Eastcheap office is a feverishly busy one. 

“In the meanwhile, Nellie not only made up the 
hand-luggage her husband wanted, but also packed two 
valises for herself, besides the small trunk to be regis- 
tered as yee’ luggage, and the rug, with um- 
brella and walking-cane tied with a strap. All these 
she took with her in the cab, and let the porter wheel 
them in, telling him to let them wait on the trolley, as 
she could not take the tickets and have the trunk regis- 
tered until her husband arrived. This was, of course, 
in anticipation of the story she was to tell at the inquest. 
Not that such minute inquiries were likely to be made 
among the porters, but we had to provide against every 
contingency. After a little I met her at an agreed part 
of the station—-the thick fog helped to do away with 
various little dangers—and we exchanged just a few 
words; for, as it was now too late to draw back, she 
needed nerving for the accomplishment of her part. 
She then went to the booking-oftice, took two first-class 
tickets—paying with two five-pound notes her husband 
had given her the day before, and which might there- 
fore have just been handed her by him—and had the 
trunk registered. 

“‘As it would have been dangerous not to admit at 
the inquest that she had attended to this part herself, 
she had to introduce the invention that her husband in 
the meanwhile was getting a hasty wash and brush-up. 
As you will see presently, I was able later on to give her 
the necessary,ppints to make her story agree with that 
told by-A 7. 8 clerks, and, as there were things she 
could to all appearance not have known unless her hus- 
band had met her at Cannon Street, it never occurred 
to anybody to question her statements. The trunk, 
once registered, passed out of her hands, and, as it was 
yet early, she got a porter to put the small things in 
the train, took note of the compartment, and, givin 
the man a tip, she said casually: ‘I will just go fo | 
meet my husband as he comes through the barrier.’ 
The porter went off the platform. and Nellie, after 
walking up and down a little, quietly took possession 
of her seat. This part she told me afterward. 

“Of course you understand now that Ashfield never 
left London at all. I intercepted him, laying a heavy 
hand on his shoulder. He vowed I had startled him. 

““T thought you had gone back home,’ he went on. 

‘“**T have been back home—to your home,’ said I. 

***What do you mean?’ he asked. 

““*You must come at once with me, Ashfield,’ I an- 
swered, solemnly. ‘I speak as a friend.’ 

‘“**Nonsense, man,’ said he; ‘you’re joking. I’m all 
inarush. William is here with my things, and I’ve just 
time to snatch a mouthful of food at the buffet. Have 
only just got away from the office—feel all sticky— 
couldn’t even get a wash—tremendous rush of business 
at the last moment—the clerks all losing their heads 
and everything going wrong—and I haven’t swallowed 
a crumb since two o'clock.’ 

‘“**Very well,’ said I; ‘you know me, Ashfield, and 
I’m not the sort of man to indulge in practical jokes. 
I went to deliver your message to your wife, and, as it 
turns out, it was a Providence that you intrusted me 
with it. Iam only just in time to save your household 
from a great calamity. Will you do me the honor to 
believe that I am speaking in all seriousness?’ 

“These words produced their effect, and I had Nel- 
lie’s love-letter to you ready to follow it up with, in- 
venting some cock-and-bull story to account for my 
—— of it. As I watched him read it I felt that at 

east some of the stabs he had inflicted on Nellie were 
being repaid. Indeed, for a moment I began to think 
that the letter would suffice of itself to finish the work 
I had cut out for myself. I had no need to say much 
more. He became immediately as helplessly docile as 
a child, and put himself entirely into my hands. I 
hurried him off via the Metropolitan Railway to Marl- 
borough Street Station, saying William would go home 
after waiting a little, and that he could give out he had 
changed his mind on account of the weather. At Marl- 
borough Street we d out with a crowd of other 
people and plunged into the terrible fog. My work was 
easy. 

** ‘She is to come, as you have read, to his studio at 
half-past nine,’ I began. 

“*Let us hurry, let us hurry, for God’s sake. I 
always thought she hung about that picture a good 
deal too much. I never saw anything to admire in the 
damned smudge!’ 

“Not a soul saw us enter the alley. But, as I un- 
locked your back door, he seemed to hesitate. ‘But 
why do you take this sudder interest in my affairs?’ he 
asked. ‘Because,’ said I, ‘my sister’s happiness is at 
stake.’ ‘Ah, yes, the blackguard was to marry her!’ 
said he. ‘No, not blackguard,’ said I; ‘let us not be too 
harsh on a fellow-creature. With God’s help we shall 
save both--unstained!’ He groaned in anguish as he 
steppéd in after me, and I carefully locked the door 
again. " 

Oe How ironically prophetic some of these details now 
seem! 

“ ‘No doubt he has gone to meet her and escort her 
through the fog. They will be here soon,’ said I; ‘what 
a splendid place he has here for that sort of thing.’ I 
stood enjoying the exquisite torture my words were 
inflicting on him. It was my intention, big, powerful 
man that I am, to first stun him, and then open an 
artery so that he should bleed to death. Of course, I 
meant to make sure of my work. He would lie in the 
studio, I reckoned. for two or three months till your 
return, by which time he would have become unrecog- 
nizable. But even if your neighbor, Mr. Howell Jones, 
found himself incommoded by any effluvium, and 
body were discovered earlier, no great harm would 
done, a would ggg B= Ban carn That gy 
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of coming forward to look at this particular body, and 
the matter would end there and then. Sea : 

“Of course, I dared not hesitate now, with Nellie 
doing her ay a mn a Bary ws and my statement having 
inextricably involved us both, 

‘“« Let us cross the studio. There is a little room on 
the other side, where we can wait till they come, and, 
as soon as they strike a light, we shall show ourselves,’ 
said I, by way of plausible suggestion, and knowing, 
too, that that part of the place was furthest removed 
from human ears. 

“The bald facts I must now set down in cold blood 
will disgust you, for now they disgust even me. I shall 
not attempt to soften them by trying to make you real- 
ize the hot blood in which the actual deed was carried 
through—the culminating frenzy of two years of sup- 
pressed ferment. : , 

‘‘As soon us we were in the bathroom I seized him by 
the throat, lifted him in the air, and dashed him to the 
ground with tremendous force. His head struck the 
edge of the bath. He lay there, groaning, and certainly 
some of the blood that was attributed to your cut feet 
came from his wound. I lighted a tiny jet of gas, for I 
wanted a little light to finish by, and I then became 
aware that the bath was almost full of water. Ia the 
hurry of —— your man had forgotten to _ out 
the plug. laughed aloud at the grim thought that 
now came to me. 

“*You were to have been drowned,’ said I. ‘By 
Jove, you shall!’ 

‘But his senses had not quite gone. 

‘* ‘What have I done to you, Manly?’ he whimpered. 
‘Let me go, only let me go, and I promise I shall for- 
give you. Do not fear to trust me. Oh, let me go, let 
me go!’ 

4 seized him round the waist with both my arms, 
taking care to keep the wound as far from me as possi- 
ble. He clasped his hands in entreaty, murmuring 
again, ‘What have I done to you? What have I done to 

ou?’ But I disregarded his prayers—I remembered 

ellie’s anguish—and put him in the bath, holding him 
under. Even his last frenzy of strength was nothing 
against mine. All was soon over. 

“But I would not leave him there. ‘I must not give 
poor Jack a fright when, perhaps, travel-stained, he 
comes in here, first thing, for a bath.’ So, having re- 
moved his pocketbook and ascertained that there were 
no other papers on him save those contained in it, I 
carried him to the back, and laid him on the ground 
and arranged him a bit artistically —‘as he might lie at 
the bottom of the Channel,’ was another prophetically 

rotesque thought of mine. Then I returned to the 
throom, pulled the plug, and let the water run out— 
for it was tinted red—and extinguished the gas. I care- 
fully drew the hanging, to cut off the back part from 
the studio, unlocked the back door, carefully pulled the 
lid over the inside keyhole, so that ‘no eye might pry in, 
and locked it again from the outside. I then went 
home as usual—even taking his walking-cane with me 
—and arrived a little after ten. I was wet, and got 
even wetter from the rain that began to fall, but I had 
avoided getting any blood on me. The walking-cane, 
the key, and the pocketbook with its contents—bank- 
notes and eS also Nellie’s letter, I immediately 
destroyed. I then awaited developments. « 

“I was a bit anxious about Nellie. Her part, though 
easy, required considerable nerve and presence of mind, 
but she carried it through-all right, successfully getting 
Ashfield’s things on board and leaving them there. She 
had even been careful to take a walking-cane as nearly 
as possible like the one I took from him, and she had 
not let the servants notice she had taken it. A small 
S. you will ws but we had to be thorough, and we 

ad given so much thought to the scheme that we left 
nothing overlooked. 

‘*As soon as Nellie got back to her house she sent for 
me, as the family: doctor, and then we arranged the 
story she was to tell at the inquest. The few words her 
husband had let drop about his hurry, and his not hav- 
ing dined or even washed, proved valuable. Her story 
of her meeting him at Cannon Street tallied on every 
point with the clerks’ account of his departure from the 
office. She confessed to me she had felt a bit nervous 
on the quay at Dover, but it was really without cause, 
as it could never have been brought home to her that 
she had traveled alone. It was a dark night, and she 
managed to pass on board with the crowd. A gentle- 
man, too, handed her —< down for her to the porter, 
and he could never possibly imagine that the lady who 
had sat next to him in a full compartment was just the 
one whose husband was supposed to have been lost. 
Moreover, it was known at the office that Ashfield was 
going to Ostend; he managed to convey the impression 
to his clerks, by that casual utterance of his about the 
‘message,’ that Nellie was to cross with him, a fact 
which the telegram seemed to corroborate, and he left 
the office with the direct purpose of catching the Dover 
boat train. There was therefore nothing in Nellie’s 
statements to arouse suspicion, and they were accepted 
unreservedly by everybody. That part of the business 
worked splendidly. ; 

“But you will be saying what about Thomas Burn- 
side Porter, Esq., who talked and smoked with Ashfield 
on deck? Well, I must confess he was certainly a valu- 
able though a quite unexpected ally. By this I don’t 
mean to suggest he was a conscious liar, but that, like 
the most veracious of beings, he was merely the dupe of 
his ae: To illustrate my meaning: Some time 
back a slight earthquake shock passed through England. 
Most only heard about it wspapers, 
but all same they were immediately! quite certain 
that they had been awakened by it at night, and that 
their beds in di 
Such is 


had rocked violently. And this 
which it was known to have left unaffected! 
the human mind. Snch is the power of imagination! 
“TI once met this fellow, Porter, when I was in the 
city some-months ago, and lunched at that Eastcheap 
restaurant. He was a very breezy chap indeed, with a 
jolly falsetto voice, and bubbled over with brag and 
anecdotes of his personal adventures and doings. Ash- 
y chess with him quite a lot, though 
Ashfield, as 
great 
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and his pride in his fine homé, and his good wife, and 
his two hove out in Ceylon, whom he was going to see 
in the spring. 

‘‘Now Porter, as we know, crossed that night on the 
Ostend boat. When he learned aboat the St. John’s 
Wood Wonder, and that Ashfield had been swept off 
the very boat, a man of that type could not help imag- 
ining and believing the cock-and-bull story he told at 
the inquest. Asa matter of fact, the mental leap from 
the actual facts as he first heard them to the story he 
told, was a very slight one, and even a perens of steadier 
mental balance than he might easily have been tricked 
by his imagination playing round the two facts: (1) 

hat he ey did know Ashfield very well; (2) That 
this wonderful mystery began on the very boat. More- 
over, it is easy to understand that the glory, not only of 
being a sort of friend of Ashfield’s, but also of being the 
last person to converse with him, was too great a temp- 
tation to be resisted, and must have very speedily com- 

leted the self-delusion. Of course, he put into Ash- 

eld’s mouth all the things Ashfield used to say at the 
restaurant. We know he told the coroner he had been 
talking with some gentlemen at his hotel about his un- 
expected encounter with Ashfield on the boat just 
before the latter was swept away, and they said he 
must write to the coroner. Of course, he was indulg- 
ing in his usual habit of brag, quite cocky at being the 
hero of a group. This, we see, resulted in his eventual 
appearance at the inquest. And long before that time, 
Tiers no doubt, he really and sincerely believed what 
he related. But I saw through the man directly Nellie 
told me about him. 

“The rest of the things that made up the mystery 
were purely accidental, but were distinctly dramatic in 
their appropriateness to the occasion, The fall of the 
toplight was of course entirely due to the storm, and 
would have occurred in any case. The tremendous press- 
ure of the wind and the crash of the chimney-pots and 
tiles from neighbor Jones’s roof were quite sufficient to 
do the mischief. Your pulling Ashfield’s body out of 
the debris—you entered not very long after I left—made 
it impossible for anybody to discover he had never fallen 
through your toplight at all; and indeed nobody sus- 
pected that he hadn’t! Your version of the terrific 
crash seemed te»hypnotize everybody. 

“The sea-water in the stomach was the biggest farce 
of all. Of course I understood it as soon as I heard of 
it. You will remember that when Ye persistently re- 
fused to leave England I recommended you as the next 
best thing I could think of to try a hot bath every 
morning with an artificial sea-salt added. And they 
did you so much good that I made you promise to take 
regular hot sea-water baths during your holiday. On 
the Wednesday morning you must have put in all you 
had left for your last bath before leaving, so that the 
solution was patty strong. No wonder those doctors 
and Fellows of the Royal Society found ‘saline constitu- 
ents’ in Ashfield’s stomach, and had to cudgel their 
brains over so truly extraordinary a phenomenon. 

‘So may circumstantial evidence absolutely testify 
to a miracle! 

“Of course, Nellie thought it best to pretend to iden- 
tify her husband, as everybody else would be certain to 
do so. But she was terribly taken aback at this unex- 
pectedly rapid discovery of the body. Anyhow, I man- 
aged to put her at her ease as soon as I got to her. 

“The overcoat was a purely insignificant fact. No 
doubt Ashfield had it made at some new unfashionable 
tailor, and then removed the strip containing the name. 

‘And while this mystery-rage was on, you may im- 
agine how I was amused. Do you ask if I had any re- 
morse? So far as the deed itself is concerned I have 
never suffered from remorse. Did Napoleon suffer from 
it? Did Wellington? Did Nelsop? No, these murderers 
on a great scale were feted and honored. And shall I, 
to whom man is less than it was to them, be branded 
because I destroy but one? Let not the mob talk of 
murder, the mob that feeds on slaughtered carcasses 
and glorifies those that kill by the thousand! 

“The only thing I do regret is my intense satisfaction 
at the time. I feel my thoughts might have been gen- 
tler, and, though his death was a vety quick one, it 
would have been even a less disagreeable one had I not 
been fascinated by the grim humor of my sudden 
thought. But then we should scarcely have had our 
mystery! 

“In the height of my enjoyment of the mystery I 
wrote that famous letter to the ‘Daily Gazette,’ under 
the signature of ‘Veritas.’ If the editor had not been so 
blinded, he would have seen it was from the pen of a 
peychologist, writing with his tongue in his cheek. The 

Above the Sky! How easy it is to set up as a 
prophet and teach a new religion. Oh, the stupid mob! 

‘As will now be clear to you, my laughter was not 
fated to continue for long. Even Warlock-Jones’s ex- 
hibition of conjuring tricks—and of himself—was no 
compensation for the change in the position that fol- 
lowed directly on your return. How could I foresee 
that you were to rob me of my Nellie?—you, with your 
soft voice and soft manners, and your cultivation of the 
Beautiful, and your ruddy-brown curly locks, and your 
delightful cloak and sombrero—you, with that childlike 
dreaminess of yours that women love. You don’t mind 
my chaffing P ipo a little, old chap; it’s the last oppor- 
tunity I shall ever have. 

“Nellie was a noble creature throughout. I tell 
you, Jack, she was good through and through. She 
was perfectly frank with me; she implored me to re- 
lease from her promise, she told me how she loved 

ou. I knew all ut your cooling toward Ethelyn 
the beginning—she scorned to deceive me even for 
one moment. If she concealed the past from you, it was 

y because she wished to begin a new page of exist- 
ence, and she feared to lose you. She wanted the great 

that had been the dream of her life. Yes. 
hers was a little body—but the passion in it was grand, 
was infinite! 

“Under the influence your personality exerted on 
her. she tried to cast off all that I had been at such 
pains to teach her. She began to be attracted again by 
the color and warmth of all those damned superstitions. 
‘Since this new love has come to me,’ she wrote, 
‘I have begun to at things afresh. He has been an 
inspiration to me, and once more do I feel the Divine in 
all things—the Divine which you had taken out of my 
erse.’ 


univ 
‘* ‘Your philosophy has become too cold for me,’ she 


‘It freezes me, it freezes me!’ 
They are so entirely the 


cried another time. 
That is the worst of women! 
creatures of their emotions. 

‘Dear old fellow, you never imagined what you were 
making me suffer; but I never bore you any ill-will for 
it—except, perhaps, for one moment, which I afterward 
repented. I ama sane, clear thinker, and I saw through 
the position, and understood it perfectly, even from 


your point of view. 
“Nellie also suffered terribly, for she had grown to 
love Ethelyn, and would not wittingly have done her 


an injury. You see how complicated the cursed posi- 
tion had become for all of us. Dear Ethelyn alone has 
never suspected anything at all! It depends on you 
that she never shall! 

“Of course, Nellie was too exceptional a woman not 
to sympathize with my point of view; but, as she 
pointed out, our minds no longer accorded, so that even 
my companionship did not mean the same to her as be- 
fore. oreover, her passion for you was so much 
stronger than herself that any attempt at battle was 
hopeless from the beginning. 

“‘Well, she and I had at a one enjoyable evening 
—I mean the one we all passed together at her house 
with Warlock-Jones as the special guest. How she and 
I put him through his paces then! Despite her oppres- 
sion, Nellie’s sense of humor and her love of fun were 
awake all through. How deliciously she took Warlock- 
Jones in hand, defying his investigation, and making 
him take us all into his confidence. 

“But I saw that the fun and everything else must 
end as soon'as I learned you two had declared your- 
selves—for she wrote to me all about it at Dover. It 
is not because you were taking Nellie from me that 
I have decided on this tragedy. It is for Ethelyn’s sake 
only that Nellie and I are ending our lives. The un- 
nes that threatened her could not be allowed to 
fall, for she is very dear to us. And, surely, she de- 
serves happiness more than any of us others. Better let 
her bear the pain of my loss now than allow her whole 
existence to be spoiled! I have thought it well over, 
and this morning I brought Nellie to agree with me. 
She has found strength at last to sacrifice herself! 

“She, dear woman, was dramatic to the end. . Ethe- 
lyn’s hand must bring her, she insisted, the pretended 
narcotic I was to prepare for her sleeplessness. That 
would enable her, too, to have a last talk with Ethelyn. 
All a plot, you see. I shall be called there to-morrow 
and shall discover I have, by mistake, made up a fatal 
dose. This is going to prey on my mind, and I— you 
may guess. But I shall have thus had a last sight of 
her. I hope to find her looking at peace, for by her 
death she will have done a good deed. If there were 
a heaven, that deed alone would insure it for her. 

“To-morrow—ere you receive this—I shall face ex- 

tinction. I shall watch the minute-hand revolving 
through its seconds toward the appointed time, and see 
my life passing—passing away. But the great mystery 


will not torture me, because I know that I shall be re- 
solved into raw dust that shall revivify again and again 
to all eternity, even as it has endlessly risen into anima- 


tion and subsided again in the epochs that have passed. 

“‘And yet I feel it a comfort to know that at least 
two people who were dear to me will think of me some- 
times, and will let fall a tear for me; to know that you, 
who loved me, will judge me by all you know of me, and 
not by this or that individual action. 

“My will has long since been made. Of course, all 
my savings go to Ethelyn. Dear chap, cherish her and 
make her happy. She deserves it—a sincerer girl never 
breathed. Good-by, dear old fellow, and good luck to 
both of you. Do your utmost to help her bear this 
blow, and once again let me repeat: ‘Cherish her and 
make her happy!’ GERALD,” 


The tears were streaming from Clinton’s eyes. He 
let the sheets  § and fell on his knees in obedience to 
the prompting of some imperative instinct he did not 
stay to question. Though his lips moved not, all his 
soul went forth in a full outpouring of prayer, while 
his blinded eyes renewed their flood in sympathy. He 
had never known it was in him to cry like that. 

“O Lord, Thou, who knowest all, wilt pardon all. I, 
who loved him and knew him from his childhood, do 
on my knees acknowledge Thy mercy and loving-kind- 
ness, knowing Thou wilt not jud e him in anger when 
his spirit cometh before Thee! Thou didst make him a 
little cleverer than us other men; and vanity, that 
human weakness, blinding him to his presumption, he 
did seek with his mind to look beyond the reach of 
man’s reason, which, could it understand its own nat- 
ure, would be higher than itself. As well might a hol- 
low sphere turn itself insidé out! No, our reasen is 
baffled in deliberate exploration; yet are the mysterious 
recesses lighted up for us at moments by divine flashes. 
Our spirits feel and hold the Truth, which is denied to 
our mere reason; but human speech is not adequate for 
the expression thereof. 

“Yet was Gerald’s heart wholly good and true, 
wholly unselfish, When he was but a lad his soul was 
tortured by all the suffering he saw in the world—the 
suffering of man and beast, of fish, bird, and insect, 
The a of enmity he perceived in the universe. 
the war of species against species, and of individual 
against individual, tore him with anguish, and the sight 
of a fellow man in need hurt him sore. His episis be- 
came scarred and gashed and twisted and broken. 
Then did he deny Thee and muck at Thy works. Gall 
was mixed with his thought and speech. Nevertheless, 
O Lord, did his heart remain sound and true, though he 
made a of paying no heed toit. But ’twas be- 
cause his heart far surpassed in goodness the hearts of 
other men, yea of other men that worship Thee, that he 
became thus imbittered, that he was led to deny and 
blaspheme Thee. His spirit knew no rest; it was 
doomed to unhappiness from the beginning. I, too, 
have, caused him to suffer. Forgive me, O Lord, even 
as he hath forgiven me; make me strong of soul, and 
pre of spirit, so that I may be worthy of the charge he 

th enjoined upon me—to cherish and protect hie. sis- 
ter, that sweet and true woman, who was the light of 
his e} s. Forgive me my tr: ession i her, 
even as she would forgive me did she but w; and 
grant that I may never, even unwittingly, hurt her in 


t. 
"For myself alone do I supplicate Thee, O Lord, for 
I have wantonly offended, I who have always seen Thy 


















































































spirit in the universe; in the magic quality of a land- 
scape, in the smile of a beautiful woman, in the blue of 
a summer sky, in the laughter of sunlit waters, in the 
gift of song and speech, of music and art and letters, in 
the flight of a bird that soars, in the poignant joy of life 
of the young of every species, in the love and loving- 
kindness whose germ at least is in the veriest brutis! 
beast. 

“But in this my prayer for Gerald do I but acknowl- 
edge Thy mercy, for by that knowledge of Thee which 
is in my spirit am I certain that Thou wilt heal all his 
wounds and hurt, even though he hath mocked and 
blasphemed Thee. He, who redeemed so many lives, 
will, of a surety, be pardoned that he did take one. He 
hath died young and world-weary, and what he suf- 
fered we who remain behind can but dimly realize. 

“Nellie, too, O Lord, I know Thou wilt pardon. If 
my love for her was sin, her love for me was no sin, 
and, by it, as she hath herself declared, were her 
thoughts turned once more to Thee. Thou wilt soothe 
her tired spirit and give her peace and rest, for she, too, 
O Lord, was noble and good. 

“Grant Ethelyn and me strength, O Lord, that we 
may both bear that which hath now befallen us. 

“Thou, Lord, who knowest all, wilt pardon all!’’ 

He rose to his feet and picked up the sheets with a 
choking sensation at his throat. No, he would not 
glance at them again; he put them into the very heart 
of the fire. 

He was prepared for the knocking and ringing that 
came just then, and the servant’s ghastly face and 
breathless words: 

“Come, come at once. Master has blown his brains 


out!’’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

HAND-IN-HAND they came silently down the stairs, 
Ethelyn and Clinton, as though fearful of disturbing 
that hushed feeling of death that had settled over the 
house. 

iis prayer seemed to have been answered, for Ethe- 
lyn had not made his task heavier by any hysterical 
outbreak. Her heroic resignation was such that he 
scarce dared turn his eyes toward her, for fear he 
should read in her face all that she was suppressing. 
He put his arm round her gently as they entered the 
room. 

“I have nobody now but you, dearest,” she whis- 
pered brokenly. 

“E hope I shall prove worthy of you,’’ he whispered 
back, 

Her face fell forward on to his shoulder. 

“Tell me, dearest,’’ she said, after a long a. 
‘what was in that note I brought you from poor Nellie. 
I did want to know very much. May I not ask you 
now?” 

“It was nothing—just a joke of hers,’’ he replied. 
‘She only said you were a dear girl, and that she loved 
you even better than—I did!” 

‘‘Ah, but then she never knew, of course, how much 
that was—how could any one but ourselves? But I 
think she must have really believed what she wrote. 
Last night, when I said good-by, she kissed me again 
and again. She said I had made her quite happy that 
evening. I nearly cried as I left her; she somehow 
made me feel her life must have been so unhappy. Poor 
Nellie! I was hoping she would sleep well. She did— 
sleep!" 

“Poor Nellie!’’ repeated Clinton and his face was 
ghastly white. 

THE END. 
-o-—2 


“THURSDAY, NOON.” 


BY CHARLES GORDON ROGERS, 


Tue facts of this story were told me by the caretaker 
at our Club Boathouse one sultry afternoon when it was 
too hot to go out on the water, and while I sat on the big 
balcony overlooking the river ‘‘dressed,’’ if one may say 
so, in my rowing jersey and a pair of knee tights. The 
day was too hot for any ladies to be down; so the care- 
taker and I had the balcony all to ourselves; and I 
smoked and listened while he drawled his details with 
apparently much relish. 

Lane, of course—I'm telling this story now, remem- 
ber, not the caretaker—was a fool to make his wife jeal- 
ous or give her any cause for jealousy ; because she is a 
dear little woman and devoted to him, and in the mat- 
ter of womanly virtues worth a — of ordinary girls. 
I remember very well that just about the time this hap- 

nened everybody—that is, everybody who couldn’t nrind 
is or her own business—was talking about Lane's flirta- 
tion with Miss Madeleine May. Mrs. Lane, however, 
knew nothing about it until some feminine ‘‘friend”’ 
(the ‘‘r’’ in this word should, like the species referred 
to, be silent) whispered the scandal insidiously in that 
little lady’s ear. She very wisely paid no attention; 
but there was a ring of trouble-makers bent on interfer- 
ing with Lane's little summer episode and his wife's 
happiness. Other ‘‘friends’’ informed Mrs. Lane or 
chaffed her with an appearance of the utmost good-nat- 
ure upon her husband's little affair with Miss M., and 
“wondered at her allowing it." And when, one after- 
noon, Mrs. Lane, by this time rendered very miserable, 
met her husband uptown with Miss Madeleine May, she 
gave that gentleman no opportunity to pause ; but sailed 
past thé pair with her proud and pretty head held high, 
and a smile, partly of humor and partly of contempt, 
upon her delicate little mouth, though her hands had 
grown suddenly cold and her heart was hot and wild. 

Precisely what the fair-haired Madeleine’s sensations 
were at the moment I do not pretend to know; but 
Harry Lane, as he glanced at his companion and in- 
voluntarily compared her with his wife, felt that he 
was a fooi. And if he had grown suddenly wise he 
would have gone after his wife instantly; though, of 
course, he would have risked meeting with a cold recep- 
tion, and a cold reception by one’s wife on the principal 
promenade at an hour when everybody is out is not 
ealoulated to leave a man in the best of humor. 

Of course, there were words that night; in their 
short domestic history the first quarrel over another 
a~woman. Lane did not know it, but his wife had come 
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home that afternoon and, very sillily, cried bitterly. 
Then an idea—a woman’s idea, inspired by the devil, I 
daresay, who is not a half-bad adviser on certain occa- 
sions—flashed in upon her bewildered and burning 
brain, and she sat up and dried her eyes, a very resolute 
expression about her soft mouth. hen Lane came in 
to dinner, he was relieved and yet piqued to find his 
wife looking very fresh and unconcerned and smiling 
over the china; but as he looked deeper he saw that her 
vivacity was assumed, and that beneath it must lie bit - 
terness and pain. He felt touched and tender. 

“Do you know, you look very pretty this evening, 
Tessie,’’ he said, looking straight into his wife’s eyes. 
And he meant it; as, indeed, he could not have done 
otherwise, for Tessie looked delightfully dainty and 


pone as she had intended she should. Harry isa 
1 


good-looking fellow, with dark and eloquent eyes, and 
that indescribable and indefinable personal magnetism 
which any man must who is to be a favorite with 
women; and if Tessie’s heart had not felt hurt and 
rebellious she would no doubt have got up and kissed 
him, and that kiss might have soled the trouble over 
Miss Madeleine May. As it was, pretty Mrs. Lane 
merely elevated her brows, said ‘‘Indeed?’’ and smiled 
a queer little smile. So Harry got up and kissed her; 
but her lips were not warm, and she did not answer his 
caress. 

‘Don’t be cross!’’ he said, resuming his seat, and 
feeling chagrined and angry with himself. 

Ry My dear boy, I’m not cross. Why should 
i be?” 

“Oh, yes you are, Tessie! It’s about that girl this 
afternoon. I’m sure you don’t need to feel put out, 
because—”’ 

‘My dear Harry, I’m not in the least put out. You 
can walk with whoever you like.”’ 

“Yes, but I didn’t know you were coming uptown. 
I looked for you afterward, and—”’ 

“Afterward? How very considerate of you! I’m 
afraid I don’t altogether appreciate your chivalrous 
devotion. Is it the first time you have walked with 
Miss—whatever you call her?’’ 

“Hang it, Tessie, don’t let’s have a row over that 
girl! You know very well—”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know very well—very well, indeed! I 
know all about it! But do just as you please! I don’t 
intend saying a word.”’ 

‘‘Apparently.’’ Then the row, which Mrs. Lane had 
intended should not occur—occurred ; and Harry left the 
house in a temper, and wert uptown, feeling angry with 
his wife for having misunderstood him. 

It was 2 a.M. when Harry came home, slightly the 
worse for having absorbed several unnecessary and in- 
sidious cocktails of the Manhattan brand. He found his 
wife, contrary to her habit on previous occasions of a 


‘somewhat similar sort, sound asleep; instead of sitting 


—_ the edge of the bed in her nightdress—and tears. 
This change from sentimentality to common sense corn- 
forted Harry; for the influence of the cocktails pre- 
vented his feeling aggrieved at having been so easily 
forgotten. 

But Lane was mistaken, for his wife was not asleep. 

Late the next afternoon, however, when Lane was 
sauntering home on the shady side with a fine cigar in 
his mouth to aid his reflections (for he had partly re- 
solved to give Miss Madeleine y the ‘‘slide,”’ as he 
omen it to himself; at least, he did not intend to 
willfully sail within hailing distance of the siren), whom 
should he meet but his wife, walking smartly along to- 
ward town and laughing and chatting, and Ned Lee 

Now, if ever one man disliked another without know- 
ing why, that one man was Harry Lane and the object of 
his disfavor was Ned Lee. It was the illogical argu- 
ment of ‘‘Dr. Fell’’ over again. The two men moved in 
the same set, and were apparently good friends in the 
meaningless and popular sense of the phrase. Lee was 
a very good-looking fellow, quite popular, and the best- 
known man on the river in either scull or canoe. 

Harry smiled, outwardly, raised his hat, and paused. 
But the pair, cheerfully acknowledging his salute, 
passed on without pausing. Lane stared after them, 
dumfounded. 

‘Damn it, Tessie’s put him up to that!” he muttered, 
feeling cheaper and madder than he had ever felt on 
any occasion. “I’ve a good mind to go after them and 
kick him!"’ But it is one thing to say you will kick a 
man and another thing to do it, particularly in broad 
daylight and upon a busy street, and when you know 
you haven't an atom of argument to justify your mak- 
ing a fool of yourself. 

Lane chewed his fine cigar viciously, and strode on, 
glancing furtively about to see if any of his acquaint- 
ances had observed the incident. The fault, he could 
not help feeling, was his own; and yet he resented his 
wife’s direct manner of getting even. The affair might 
have ended that night; for Tessie, observing the grow- 
ing gloom of her husband's face, impulsively waxed 
penitent. But when Harry, in an ugly mood, swore, 
and told her she could ‘‘go to the devil if she liked!” 
the breach suddenly yawned wider than ever; and the 
pretty wife, in tears as she swept from the room, vowed 
that when her husband swore at her it was time for her 
to go anywhere. And when Harry, ashamed, followed 
with endless apologies and regrets, she would not listen 
to him, and a ager was shut in his face. 

So it came to pass that young and pretty Mrs. Lane 
was seen quite often with Ned Lee during the warm 
afternoons, either upon the promenades or on the water, 
chiefly the latter. For it was midsummer, and half the 
town was out of it. The Regatta, the event of the sea- 
son in town, was coming on; and Ned Lee, the pride of 
the Club House and the river, was quite the rage. So 
we must allow for a certain of feminine vanity 
on ga Mrs. Lane's part in being able to monopolize 
as far as she chose the society of such a hero, particu- 
larly when it is remembered that all the other women 
were furious. 

They, of course, said no end of nice and equivocal 
hove» about Mrs. Lane; nevertheless believing in their 

that she was sans reproche. Everybody had, of 


course, observed the “‘affair."" Shrewd men, who 


% 
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Lee a dévilish lucky fellow, don't you know? While 

others, who charitably said nothing, smiled to them- 

selves—and at one another. There is very little satis- 

faction in smiling to yourself, w » Over a 

scandal.~ - 

It was at this point that Mrs. Lane should have 
ceased firing. But she was determined tw make her 
victory thoroughly complete and that Harry should 
“‘holler nuff!’’ Moreover, she was having a rather good 
time, easing her conscience with the reflection that she 
was doing nothing wrong. And then, all the girls at 

*the Club House were jealous; particularly one or two 
for whom she had no great‘Jove; and more and most 
particularly, Miss Addie Maxwell, a dashing brunette, 
of whom more anon. 

It was early on a Thursday afternoon, too fine to 
stay indoors, that Harry closed up his office and thought 
he would go home, put on some Nonting clothes, and go 
out upon the river. When he reached his house the 

irl told him that Mrs. Lane had gone out at noon and 

ad not yet returned. At the same moment the postman 
called with the early afternoon delivery and left some 
letters. Harry took them and ran his eye over the ad- 
dresses. One of them was addressed to his wife, and in 
a hand he thought he recognized—Ned Lee’s. ; 

‘Sol’ he said, half aloud. ‘‘It has come to writing 
notes, has it?’’ 

He stood fingering the envelope, one foot beating a 
monotonous tattoo upon the oilcloth. Then he noticed 
that the girl wus lingering at his elbow, a queer smile 
about her mouth. 

‘“‘What the devil are you standing there grinning 
for?’’ he said, sharply. 

The girl twisted her apron and looked down, but the 
smile remained. ‘If you please, Mr. Lane, I should 
like you to give me that letter,’ she drawled, in a purr- 
ing way. ‘Mrs. Lane told me to keep out any letters 
in that writing, and give them to her myself.’’ 

“Indeed?” said Harry; and promptly opened the 
note. It ran: 

‘““My DEAR Mrs, LANE—Just my luck! Unexpected 
business matters over which I have no control will pre- 
vent my being at the Club House as arranged this after- 
noon, so the pleasure I was looking forward to of taking 
you out must be a deferred one. There is, moreover, a 
meeting of the Regatta Committee of which I knew 
nothing. May I hope to see you to-morrow? Au re- 
voir. Yours most sincerely, 

“NED LEE, 


“P.S.—Has H. not come around yet? Well, never 
mind. The longer he holds off the better J will be 
pleased.”’ 

Harry heaved a sigh of partial relief, though he felt 
indignant. Well, he had never for a moment doubted 
his wife; and it was just as he had thought: Tessie had 
taken the fellow into her confidence and they were 
playing the game together. It was to be kept up unti! 
he should cry peccavi. 

‘But will it?’ murmured Harry, as he ran his eye 
again over the other letters. ‘‘We’ll see how pleased 
he’ll be before long!’’ Harry felt he held a trump 
card in that note if he could only devise some brilliant 
means of playing it. 

Then thére was a note from his wife to himself, 
dated ‘‘Thursday, noon, uptown,”’ which ran: 

“‘DgeaR Harry—TI shall not be home to lunch, as I 
have a good deal of shopping to do and an engagement 
this afternoon ; but the girl will get you everything you 
want. Don’t be overcritical with her, however, as I 
had a fuss with her this morning and she may take it 
into her head to leave. Exercise your masculine arts 
and bring her round. TESSIE.”’ 


‘So that accounts for the girl’s letting out the secret 
of Lee's letters!’’ thought Harry, smiling grimly. ‘‘If 
she had taken in the letters herself she would have 
recognized Tessie’s note to me, and have kept that.” 
Then he looked at the envelope in and saw that his 
wife must have got a clerk in the k store where she 
had doubtless written the note to write the address for 
her, as it was in a strange hand. She was a pretty 
shrewd woman, that little wife of his, Lane thought, 
even if she had risked the contingency of treachery on 
the part of her domestic. 

Then Harry sat down in the library to think hard. 
It was only half-past two; but if anything was to be 
done it must be done at once. 

As he reflected, his roving glance fell upon one of 
the many photographs about the room. He stared at it 
for a moment, and then sprang up. 

“The very thing!’ he exclaimed, slapping his thigh. 
“I know she’ll do it! I only hope she’s in! By Jove, 
perhaps they have a ’phone!”’ 

He ran to his own, after closing the door lest the 
irl who had revealed his wife’s secrets should overhear 
1is, and looked hurriedly through the index book. Yes, 

the Maxwells had a ’phone, 937. He got 937, and asked 
for Miss Addie Maxwell. Of all the luck in the world! 
It was Addie herself at the ‘phone. 
(Concluded next week.) 
———- + @ + __ 
TWO SPLENDID SERIALS. 


New departures as a rule are attended with an ele- 
ment of doubt, but there can be no longer any doubt as 
to the success of the fictio: supplement. From all sides 
wo far prosuused ate highly eocepeable to. the sending 
so are highly acce e 
public, not onl¥ on account of the unstinted size of 
installment but by reason also of the high quality. rapid 
movement and sustained interest of each novel as a 
whole. The new novel on the list is “OLD Corcoran’s 
Money,” by Richard Dowling, an e and =. 
lar story-teller. It will begin in the next issue and wiil 
in four installments. It is unusually iong 


be com 
and fully deve , and is, in fact, one of the-very few 
novels that hold the interest totheend. This 


story 
will be followed by ‘‘A Vovace or ConsoLaTIoN,”’ by 
Sarah Jeannette Duncan, author of the “American Girl 
in London.” These stories cannot be published serially 
elsewhere than in COLLIER’s WEEKLY fiction —_ 
ment, and we wish it to be distinctly understood 
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WAYNE 


THE autumn dawn was dim with mists on that disas 
trous day ; 

With dews like tears the onks, were strung, below still 
skies of gray. 


In fringy throngs the stirless pines were gloomed as with 
regret; 

The clustering laurels glimpsed no ray from foliage dark 
and wet, 


All earth and heaven, in blended pain, seemed prescient 
of the ills 

That war would shower erelong on those green Penn- 
sylvanian hills. 


The sun crept higher in mantling fog; the battle growled 
and broke; 

You heard its thunderous onslaughts crash; you saw 
them blaze and smoke. 


From Osbourne’s Hill Cornwallis rushed, with troops of 
well-tried power ; 

Ife dreamed not then, this high-born Earl, of Yorktown’s 
humbling hour 


Iie scanned our shabby and rebel hordes, nor dared to 
rate them peers 
Of all his dexterous infantry, chasseurs and grenadiers. 


Ijurling his trained battalions down, he deemed their 
might anon 

Would crush like gnats the astounded bands of Greene 
and Washington. 


Yet these with zeal struck firmly back, defiant of hope’s 
eclipse, 

And bade the searlet tongues of flame lick their black 
cannons’ lips. 


fleet silvery mountain stream their serried 
bayonets flashed, 


As with the impetuous foe above they sternly closed and 


Like 


some 


clashed. 


In furious wise fought Sullivan (whose blunders heaven 
forget!); 

Down from his steed, with rallying shouts, leaped fiery 
Latayette. 


De Gorre and Conway strained and strove; so, too, with 
high-waved sword, 

Lord Stirling, falsely titled thus, though every inch a 
lord. 


Fierce waxed the fray on blood soaked turf; in sheets 
the bullets flew ; 
A battle of men it ceased to be, a battle of tigers grew. 


Artillery clamored on the slopes, from sheltering rocks 
and trees ; 
Artillery from the meadows roared voluminous rep- 


artlecs, 


One storm of sound, as though in words, tempestuous 
challenge threw: 
“God save King George the Third and blast all traitor- 


ous droves like you!”’ 


SILHOUETTES. 


BY J. R. HOYT. 


A LITTLE over a week ago forty-seven women gradu- 
ated from the Women's Law Class of the New York 
University and received their chancellor's certificate; 
statistics which emphasize the fact that the number of 
women attorneys is steadily augmenting year by year. 
A number of these feminine barristers have attained 
high honors in the University Law School, having 
borne off successfully one-half of the prizes awarded 
last year, while to-day there are thirty-four women 
following in their footsteps, and pursuing their studies 
for the degree of Bachelor of Laws in the same univer- 
sity. Upto this point the colleges have declared the 
sexes equal; the sheepskin of each bears testimony to 
their equal capabilities in passing their examinations, 
and presumably equal opportunities at the bar. Then 
comes the experimentum crucis, when it remains to be 
seen if these fair advocates will win their way into 
vublic trust and favor. Already several gifted Portias 
Seve pioneered the path for their advancing sisterhood, 
one or two winning within the last year really impor- 
tant decisions from the bench. A well-known society 
woman in New York, whose husband is a lawyer, has 
taken the prescribed course of study and passed all the 
examinations, gaining thereby a practical knowledge 
by which she is enabled to take an intelligent and help- 
ful interest in her husband's cases. In a profession like 
the law there would seem to be fewer handicaps in the 
way of feminine success than in other careers, and there 
seems no reason to doubt but in the near future they 
may divide the honors with the men. 


The outlook from the back windows of the majority 
of town houses is dreary in the extreme, disclosing a 
vista of clotheslines and poles, an ash-barrel or two, and 
other concomitants of the conventional city back-yard, 
all of which is certainly not wsthetic. Yet there are 
latent possibilities for beauty in these little yards which 
are seldom appreciated by their owners, for they might 
be turned into flowering gardens instead of remaining 
eyesores ef ugliness. It would be quite worth while to 
cultivate these little plots of ground, simply for the 
‘pleasure they may give in the spring weeks, before peo- 
ple move to the country, while, should the householder 
spend the summer in town, it would more than repay 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


One answering storm of equal sound, as though in 
words, rang then: 

“Go back and tell your idiot King we are not slaves 
but men!” 


Meanwhile at Chad’s Ford, vigilant, a somber warrior 
stood, 

Light glittering from his hazel eyes, though marble 
seemed his mood, 


A stalwart shape in buff and blue, he noted without sign 
The hirelings of Knyphausen mass beside the Brandy- 
wine. 


Roods off he saw, with stolid mien, the reddening river 
glow, 

And knew the precious patriot blood ensanguining its 
flow. 


Erewhile from vaporous rifts of sky one slanted beam 
had filled 

Pulaski’s dark proud Polish face, by glorious courage 
thrilled. 


And reared beyond him, it had shown, that same bright 
random beam, 
The loftier form of Washington, in dignity supreme. 


A form this watcher by the bridge beheld with bated 
breath— 

A form he would have died to shield from such engird- 
ing death. 

He looked along the Brandywine; he marked, in omi- 
nous ranks, 

The fierce dragoons of Anspach wheel beside its willowy 
banks. 

What menace ruled their mustc ring scores he read with 
rapid ease, 

Then vaulted on the sinewy roan that neighed to feel 
his knees. 

A thousand hardy followers heard his voice quick man- 
dates throw, 

And sprang to obey them as the shaft will spring to obey 
the bow. 

‘‘Mad Anthony”’ he oft was named, yet these that knew 
him best, 

What method in his madness lay had learned with lov- 
ing zest. 


And each was keen, with him for chief, to front war's 
harms and smarts— 
Tatterdemalions, if you will, but all with heroes’ hearts. 


Accoutered rich in black-and-gold by black plumes over- 
spread, 

Five thousand rancorous Hessians poured, Knyphausen 
at their head. 


Ah, not in legend or in song does lordlier daring shine 
Than this, the intrepid countercharge of Wayne at 
Brandy wine. 


Riflemen, horsemen, stanch alike, the graybeard by the 
youth, 
His rabble of Continentals rushed, magnificent, uncouth. 


any trouble expended upon its cultivation. Most yards 
have a square patch of verdure in the center, a path 
encircling this, and a three-foot border of turf all along 
the wall. The preliminary step toward its cultivation 
would be to buy a few barrelfuls of rich earth from the 
florist, then lay out the square in the center in geomet- 
rical flower-beds, leaving grass walks between and 
bordering each bed. Now for the flowers; vines of 
course would grow best along the wall and prove the 
most decorative; sweet peas and nasturtiums once 
started may almost be said to look after themselves, 
and would soon overgrow the place. Wisteria is an- 
other vine which can be trained along the wall and the 
house, until its purple blossoms look in at the windows; 
all the bulbs and hardy plants, tulips, hyacinths, cro- 
cuses, pansies, geraniums, mignonette, and many 
others, will grow here as readily as in country gardens 
of greater area, while the watering and caretaking of 
so small a plot under one’s very eye require so little 
trouble that it is comparatively easy to make these 
particular desert places ‘‘bloom like a rose,’’ and inci- 
dentally, at the same time, provide one’s self with flora 
for the table through the spring months at very little 
expense. In case it is necessary to utilize the grass plot 
for the prosaic drying of clothes, a Greek cross of grass 
dividing the space would not interfere with the lines, 
and the drying need not last more than a couple of 
days. 

Few people attach enough importance to their ran- 
dom words, those casual remarks passed in hasty judg- 
ment of another’s actions which condemn or praise 
according to the thoughtless suggestion of the moment, 
without any realization of the unexpected consequence 
they may entail. As any pronounced popularity or 
prominence on the part of an individual usually carries 
with it a corresponding amount of discussion and dis- 
section on the part of his friends, so the haphazard 
word spoken at his expense is apt t~ grow into an ex- 
pression of public opinion. ‘‘People are such sheep,” 
rather tritely remarked a woman, commenting upon 
this trait of human nature. ‘I have seen a whole 
roomful of people pronounce an unfavorable judgment 
upon one of their fellows simply because some one 
present had made a disparaging remark about her. Her 
critic, as I happen to be aware, knew the object of her 
vicious little speech very slightly indeed, and had no ill 
feeling against her, yet had dene her a positive harm 
simply use censure was more natural to her than 
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Straight on, tornado-wise, they ture, and bluffly set at 
naught 

The butchering tactics, deft and shrewd, that British 
pounds had bought. 


Splendid for bravery did they smite, and bleed, and kill, 
and die, 

With country, honor, home and kin their blows to 
sanctify. 

And even in teeth of such harsh odds the prize per- 
chance were won 

If prudence had not pushed from fight the army of 
Washington. P 


Afar, through lurid air Wayne saw, with pangs of sharp 
dismay, 

His dear Commander's trusted troops retire in broken 
array. 


Then full amid thick hail of shot, with victory almost 
gained, 

Back on its haunches, in a trice, his good brown steed he 
reined. 


Veering, he signaled swift recoil, howe’er his pride it 
stung, 

And with vociferous resonance these words broadcast he 
flung: 


“Superior numbers have o’erwhelmed our main force 
with defeat ; 

We follow (it is our sacred task!) protecting their re- 
treat!” 


He bade them leave their dying and dead—their guns, 
munitions, all— 

He steeled his heart, he bowed his head, to duty's claim 
and call. 

And though from bearded Teuton lips the insulting 
laughter pealed, 

IJe did not heed, but swept his men sheer on to Dil- 
worth field. 


And there, with many a gallant blade uplifted in tlie 


sun, 
He grandly guarded the retreat of Greene and Wash- 
ington! A 
* « * 7 oo * * * 


’Twere easy in sooth to snatch the palm from triumph’s 
outstretched hand, 

Yet oh, how hard, at wisdom’s will, such guerdon to 
withstand! 


Nay, for that high-strung spirit, I know, renouncement 
brought reward 

Past all his prowess at Stony Point, his pluck at James- 
town Ford! 

Ah, not in story or myth or song does deed more stoic 
shine 

Than this, the exalted self-control of Wayne at Brandy- 
wine! 








praise.”" Another woman has the reputation of having 
caused the breaking off of several very good matches, 
through her sharp tongue and careless chatter. A little 
random remark hinting at interested motives, a story 
which was never meant to go any further was somehow 
carried, and breaches have Sous made that can never be 
filled. Yet the originators of the mischief, if such a 
charge were brought against them, would indignantly 
deny having had the slightest hand in the matter, their 
conscience meanwhile honestly acquitting them of any 
interference; neither do the individuals who have been 
prejudiced by their casual remarks realize that the mis- 
chief-makers are among their intimates. Truly in Van- 
ity Fair one might well pray to be delivered from their 
friends! 
7ce 


SPRING LITERARY REFRESHMENT. 


‘Boston Ideas” takes a ‘‘swift glance over the Maga- 
zine field’ in the issue of April 24. In the ‘Flashes 
From Literature’’ departm 2nt — Hoyt Fanner has 
these appreciative sentences: ‘‘COLLIER’S WEEKLY of 
New York is one of the keenest and brightest of all the 
literary weeklies.. In his department, ‘Men, Manners 
and Moods,’ Mr. Edgar Fawcett writes. with strong 
strokes and keen edged pen. His literary criticisms 
and comments on mes and modes, fads and facts, are 
full of force and sweeping in their wide horizon in the 
thought world. His style is virile and ringing. If 
Edgar Fawcett is delightful in his stories, he is even 
more delightful as he wields the pen of a critic, so 
manly, so daring, so scathing, so courteous. Edgar 
Fawcett’s papers in the COLLIER’s WEEKLY, which 
have already reached the thirty-seventh number in his 
series of ‘scholarly essays, are an ever new delight. 
Though one may often differ with his opinions, one is 
nevertheless fascinated by his sturdy fashion of stating 
them. Edgar Saltus’s weekly ‘Note-Book,’ in the same 
journal, takes us here and there, flitting from the Sacred 

‘our Hundred’s select functions to Barnum’s old show, 
with easy glide, stopping on the way to peep into libra- 
ries, dash across the Atlantic to Paris (in a thought 
steamer, of course), not forgetting a jaunt to Chicago 
and a passing glance at Edison. COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
also presents fiction serials by the pens of populaf 
authors, which, with the Saltus and Fawcett keen wits, 
presents a spicy literary refreshment for the jaded 
minds of mental dyspeptics."’ 
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_to the rapturous, thrilling, 


May @, 1897.] 


A TRAGEDY OF GLORY-FLOWERS. 


BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL, 


THE Poet had gone down to the wharf restaurant for 
dinner, the only meal he had been able to pay ‘or that 
day. In this tiny walled-in place, so near to where the 
bouts came for unloading that as one-sat at its single 
table he could hear the men forking fish into carts, a 
dinner of cod or mackerel was cheap. For this reason 
the Poet often went there. 

One day when he was dining, there had leaped to the 
wharf from one of the fishing dories a man from the 
Poet’s own neighborhood, a sturdy, stolid-faced young 
fellow, trying his hand at fishing as he had tried it at 
carpentering and farming, putting money in his pocket 
by his new occupation as he had done by the old ones. 
He entered the place with. a swagger, ordered the best 
dinner to be had there, after the disposal of which he 
selected a cigar, the smoke of which he puffed in the 
Poet’s face as he talked to him. He carried to those 
who knew the Poet—or thought they did—the story of 
his worn and shiny apparel, his thin cheeks, and the 
small mackerel which had made his entire meal. The 
farmers and their wives and children and ‘“‘hired hands” 
all smiled at the report, saying ‘‘I told you so,’’ never 
realizing that a foregone conclusion of the wreck of 
high hopes can only mean callousness of heart or den- 
sity of perception. : f 

They regarded the Poet as they did the poppy in 
their wheat, the daisy in their grass, merely orna- 
mental, wholly without use, the uncle with whom he 
had lived being loudest among those who expressed 
derision. 

How into the dull commonplace of this songless 
circle this bird of silver cadences and a myriad sweet 
inflections came to be born, is a mystery. His father 
had perished at sea, his mother in giving him birth. 
His childhood was stern and bleak, his young manhood 
but for one thing would have been bitter. Never hav- 
ing been taught of anything but material things, he yet 

felt the dignity, the mystery, and the picturesqueness 
of life. In the heart of the mental desert his soul blos- 
somed, and he was comforted by its brilliant audacities. 
Life, rhyming itself to throbbing harmonies, hushed 
itself in the center of his being, and ravished him by 
its dulcet measures. 

Hidden beneath a loosened board in his bare cham- 
ber were many poems, written on bits of wrapping- 
paper by hands hardened by holding the plow, by 
iingers cramped by wielding the ax and the hoe. While 
the candle. cut down to half its length by the aunt who 
suspected that more light might mean increased ‘‘fool- 
ishness,”’ held out he wrote, and afterward sat gazing 
into the night with the music still beating itself out in 
his brain. The collection beneath the loosened board 
grew large before one of the sougs ever came beneath 
the eye of any mortal but himself, but at last Heaven 
was kind, and sent him a friend. There came into the 
neighborhood a mother and daughter—a refined, nerv- 
ous invalid, recently widowed, and a slight girl with 
hair like corn floss, and a peachblow complexion, but 
with a firmness in the curved mouth and a look in the 
dark blue eyes which contradicted any hint of weak- 
ness. The two occupied a cottage which had been built 
and deserted by the widow’s brother-in-iaw. 

One day when the Poet was returning from the field 
he had paused near the cottage, from the open window 
of which was streaming a rapturous fl of music; 
music so rife with harmony, so rich in tone, that the 
Poet stood spellbound, listening with every fiber of his 
soul, 

“Oh,”’ cried the Musician to some one further back 
in the room, ‘‘if I only had some words for this air! 
Mamma, if it is mine, I must say it seems to me 
divine.”’ 

“It is divine,’’ cried the Poet, remembering not at all 
that he was a stranger, or that he had been listening 
unseen, ‘It is divine, and I can give it words. They 
have half-formed themselves already.’ 

From that hour the Poet and the Musician were 
comrades. It seemed to each not that a new friend 
had been made, but that an old one had been discovered. 

Words, rapturous, thrilling, harmonious, were fitted 
armonious air. As his 
words fitted her harmony so the Poet’s ideas and ideals, 
his longings and aspirations, found in her heart their 
counterpart. She composed music as readily as he 
poems. 

It occurred to them, when many songs had been 
made, that they might perhaps sell some of their joint 
productions, and a publisher, whose address the Musi- 
cian knew, bought a number, paying small prices. 

After six months, during which time the Poet and 
the Musician spent nearly every evening together, the 
widow died after a three days’ illness, of pneumonia, 
leaving the girl alone. 

It was spring. In sympathy with forming leaves 
and breaking buds and busy building birds, the blood 
stirred with swifter life in the veins of the singers. 
Their wooing like their melodies, was a tender, gra- 
cious, softly-throbbing thing, their new happiness seem- 
ing to them too fair for mortals. 

They built dreams as the birds built nests. They 
would go away tothe city. They would not be married 
yet. Each should be free to take advantage of any 
work that offered, and in a position to accommodate 
himself to the least possible space. She could sew, and 
he, in different ways, could serve. They would earn 
and save, and keep the heart’s altar fires bright by 
striving for the realization of their ideals, and by their 
love for each other. One day, a day not so far distant, 
the composers would be sought and appreciated, and a 
—— home be theirs. 

he first day of summer found them in the city. 

But the city seemed to understand the two as little 
as the country had done. It did not seem to them in 
these days that their songs were less melodious than in 
former times, but they sold less readily. The prices 
paid for the Musician's sewing were insignificant, the 
money received for the Poet’s not too frequent jobs 
very little. Not even the evenings which they spent in 
love feasts, when each tried to appear happy and con- 
fident for the other’s sake, could keep their minds from 
forebodings, their hearts from taking counsel with fear. 
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Unaccustomed to close environment, vitiated air, and 
many stairs, both grew pale and tired-looking, but yet 
encouraged each other the more. 

At last Hades opened for them. 

They quarreled. 

Coming at his usual time one evening, the Poet 
found a young woman in tights, and with a painted 
face, in his friend’s room. ‘‘Yes,’’ she was saying as 
he approached the door, ‘“‘every one of the songs are 
lovely as can be. The words are just gorgeous, and the 
tunes immense. The trouble is they’re too lovely. 
Folks, bless your innocent heart! want something with 
a lot of ‘go’ and dash in it. You and your young man 

et up something the least bit ‘off color,’ not really 
ca. of course, but just hinting at badness, with a rat- 
tling lively tune to it, that I can sing between the 
scenes, pos | I’ll make my old man take it, ahd lots like 
it. Don’t be squeamish, now, but just go in, and make 
a good thing when you have the chance.” 

She passed out. as the Poet entered. 

‘‘Who is that woman?’’ he demanded. 

“A ballet dancer who has a room opposite mine,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘We have met in the hall, and she said 
she had heard me singing and playing, and asked if she 
might sometimes come in and listen. It seemed so un- 
gracious to refuse, I let her come. She told me of her 
work, and asked me a good many questions about mine. 
I told her of you, and of what we were trying to do. 
thought she might suggest something.”’ 

“Tt seems she did,’’ was the scornful reply, ‘“‘some- 
thing unworthy of us both, unworthy of any soul which 
has an ideal. Don’t let her come into the room again, 
dear.”’ 

But the ballet singer did come again; came several 
times. 

Desperation made her welcome. 

Times were much harder in the attic room than the 
Poet ever dreamed. The Musician refused to add to his 
anxieties by telling him that a sharp pain in her side 
had kept her almost entirely from sewing of late. It 
was weeks since a song had been sold. That he would 
never produce words such as the dancer suggested she 
knew, and honored him accordingly; but without his 
knowledge she set herself to compose a gay little air to 
which fitting words, already written, could be added. 
When she could sew again she would do no more of this 
work. It did not come natural to her. 

Two or three times the Poet saw the dancer in, or 
coming from, the Musician’s room, and although the 
thought surprised and shocked him, he could bus be- 
lieve that between the two an intimacy had sprung up. 
The Musician’s confused answers to his expostulations 
and entreaties confirmed this belief. 

One evening the Poet did not appear. In the morn- 
ing a letter from him was handed to the Musician. The 
words were bitter with the bitterness which wounded 
love alone lends, cruel with the cruelty which defied 
love generates. 

“As I went upstairs last night,” it read, ‘“‘I saw that 
woman kiss you. J could not kiss you after that. How 
sweet to have so affectionate a friend! How loyal and 
respectful to me is this intimacy! I congratulate you 
that you will not be alone now that I shall come no 
more. You have chosen between a ballet dancer and 
me. So let it be.”’ 

It was true that the dancer had kissed the Musician. 
As the latter stood holding the door open for her to de- 
part—-she had been to report on a song which had been 
submitted to her manager—she had stooped in volatile 
capriciousness and touched her lips to the composer's 
cheek; a caress which made its recipient shiver. 

No one knows what loneliness means who has not 
spent days in hungering and thirsting for the presence 
of one whom he may not expect. The Musician had 
gauged the depths of the Poet’s nature, and knew that 

is anger, so slow to be aroused, so intense when fairly 
kindled, would burn to the uttermost depths of his 
being. Only after long days, if ever, might she look 
for his return. Her own anger rose. The curve of her 
mouth grew more distinct. He mighi have trusted her. 
His love, after all, was a tyrannical, selfish thing. She 
would not send for him, would write him not at all, 

Then began that torture which estranged love knows, 
that state when unforgotten caresses become lashes of 
fire, remembered love words stinging torment, certain 

rfumes distracting things. The days were long 
engths of simple endurance, the nights hours of sleep- 
less dread. Pride counseled and obstinacy obeyed. A 
silence which was death to joy, to hope, to inspiration, 
lay for more than a month between the two. Now in- 
deed want showed the gaunt bloodlessness which cher- 
ished companionship had done so much to hide. Hun- 
ger, and «disappointment, and dying hopes were so much 
harder to bear alone! 

It was the fifth week of the estrangement when the 
Poet went down to the wharf restaurant. Opposite the 
door he stopped. A woman who had alighted from a 
ferryboat was hurrying along toward the better streets, 
her hands filled with flowers. Such flowers! Large, 
rich, glowing, resplendent. A glory shone around 
them. They seemed to lighten the whole place. They 
were unusually large, vividly-colored nasturtiums. The 
Poet, knowing nothing of their name, called them in his 
mind, glor wen. The woman noticed his admiring 
looks, and held the blossoms toward him. ‘Twenty-five 
cents for the two bunches.’’ she said; and then, seeing 
him hesitate, she added, ‘‘Take them for twenty cents. 
I want to go home.” 

Twenty cents. In all the world he owned just that 
amount, and he had tasted no food that day but a small 
roll. But he had forgotten his hunger. A glad thought 
had flashed into his mind. He would buy the blossoms 
for her. They should be a peace-offering. 

He gave the woman his two silver pieces, and took 
the blossoms, which she had made into one bunch. 

It was so long since his love had seen a flower. How 
this glory would light up her room. and how happy 
they would be when he had said all that he fatended to 


say. 

Covering with long strides the distance which lay 
between the wharf and the house where the Musician 
lived, he soon reached the door he so well knew. He 
would not go - now. He wanted to rearrange his 
toilet, and to dally a little with his coming happiness. 
He gave a boy who stood on the pavement an old 
pocket-knife to take the blossoms to his friend’s room, 
waiting till his return to be assured of their safe deliv- 
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ery. Among their petals nestled a tiny note: ‘I shall 
come to-night, dear one, to ask furgiveness.”” 

An hc ur later the ballet dancer, who had come in to 
announce that a little change was required in one of 
the songs, was raving over the flowers. 

“My stars! Aren’t they stunners?’’ she cried. 
‘‘Now, look here, I’m going to give a little spread to 
some of the boys and girls from the theater to-night. 
We're not in the new play. I want these for the table. 
I'll give you fifty cents for’em. Yes, seeing it’s you, 
I'll make it a dollar. What say?” 

“Oh, I would not sell them for a hundred dollars,” 
cried the Musician, starting from her chair. 

“More fool you,’’ said the dancer, good-naturedly. 
“IT must be off. If you change your mind before seven 
let me know.”’ 

Left alone, the Musician took the glass which held 
the flowers in her hand and bowed her face among the 
blossoms. Sell this message of beauty and of sweet 
presage! Impossible! And then a sudden thought 
transfixed her. Her lover must have sacrificed some 
sorely needed thing for these flowers. He seldom 
possessed at one time more than sufficient money for a 
modest meal. ‘‘Oh, my poor love! perhaps you will 
have no dinner to-night,’’ she thought. . Then she re- 
membered that the ballet dancer had said she would 
give a dollar for the flowers. 

The Musician had earned almost nothing of late. 
The pain in her side had been severe, and had lasted 
long, and several times her heart had almost stopped 
beating, and she had nearly lost consciousness for the 
time being. She had not been able to go out to look for 
sewing, the stairs tired her so. She had sent by the 
dancer for her few simple purchases. 

To-night she had only a few pennies in her purse. 
Slowly she replaced the glass on the table, and with a 
firm step went to call the dancer. He had inade a 
sacrifice for her. She felt it must be so. She would 
for him make a sacrifice in return. With the offered 
money she could buy the wherewithal for a meal; such 
a meal as he prabebly had not tasted in months. 

“Sensible girl,’’ said the dancer, when she had heard 
the Musician’s decision, and request that she would buy 
some things for her. ‘‘No use mooning over flowers 
that'll be dead in a few hours, anyway. To be-sure I'll 
get your stuff, and throw in a thing or two on my own 
hook. Ill run out now. You keep the posies till even- 
ing. My room is hotter than yours. at run in for 
them about seven. I expect the folks about half past.” 

The Musician was happier than she had been for 
many a day. She would explain to her friend about 
selling the flowers, and about the seeming intimacy 
between her and the dancer. How they would linger 
and talk over the meal, the first she had ever prepared 
for him. She wished the things would come. She 
longed to begin. 


That evening there went along the street a man with 
the manner of one walking in his sleep. His face was 
worn and white, his gaze fixed and unseeing. 

It was the Poet. 

Unconsciously he walked straight toward the coun- 
try and the urgirded sea. 

He had gone to the house of the Musician. As he 
was mounting the last steps to the highest landing he 
heard the ballet dancer say: 

“This is right good of you. Such flowers aren’t to 
be had every day. From your sweetheart, too, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

She crossed the hall, and the Poet saw the glory- 
flowers in her hand. His peace-offering! And to that 
woman! It could mean but one thing. The gift and 
the giver were alike despised. His love meant to re- 
fuse him forgiveness, to scorn him. He would never 
hear her say so. He could not bear it. He would not 
meet her to be denied. 

He turned and half stumbled down the stairs. 

Straight out of the city he walked, toward the coun- 
try and the ungirded sea. 

On and on for hours, into the damp, green stillness, 
straight to where the waves, still under the stress of the 
yesterday’s storm, tossed and heaved most gloriously. 

The numbness of heart and torpor of brain which 
had held him gave way by degrees to a lightness of 
head and a whimsicality of fancy. 

He had eaten less than would have made a sufficient 
meal for three days. 

At a spot where sharp-topped, towering rocks caught 
the surf and tossed it in shapes of splendor high into the 
air, he paused, The wan, ghostly moonlight met the 
wan, ghostly face. The wild eyes told of sudden mad- 
ness. Steadily he walked to meet the incoming rush of 
waves. 

“‘Ah!”’ he cried to the surf-capped rollers, ‘I know 
you. You are the risen spirits of the drowned. You 
fly to the shore for warmth. You are so cold! You 
seek the warm, pulsing things which make red blood 
and buoyant, brimming hearts. Come to me. I will 
hold you close and share my warmth with you. There 
was a time when I, too, starved for the things which 
make red blood and buoyant, brimming hearts.”’ 

A rush, a boom, a break. 

The wan, ghostly moonlight still meets the wan, 
ghostly face as it is borne out on the shattered wave. 


“There’s nothing in it,”’ said the ballet dancer, as she 
handed the evening paper to the Musician who sat, a 
huddled mass, over her little fire. ‘‘I’ll come in again 
later. I suppose you've finished your last song.’’ 

When she returned the Musician had indeed “*fin- 
ished her last song.’’ In her dead hand the paper was 
clutched; the paper which told of the washed-in body 
of the man whose supposed name was written on some 
envelopes found in his pocket. 

Heart-failure, the doctor said. 
perhaps, have been a truer name. 

Destiny? Who knows? Who shall declare whether 
fate foreorders or accident determines? The everlast- 
ing Why? remains unanswered. To our most importu- 
— and important clamoring the ages vouchsafe no 
reply. 


Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full page photos each 134 x 11, 
ies paaee in all, subject, ‘‘Beautiful Paris,’ edition cost 
$100, pom absolutely free with beautiful case, by 
Dobbins p Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to their cus- 
tomers, Write for particulars. 


Hope-failure would, 
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AN AFTERNOON WITH THE CHILDREN AT BARNUM’S CIRCUS. 











A SUNSET DREAM. 


BY ARTHUR L. SALMON, 


BESIDE the hearthstone old and gray, 
Whose fires throughout the passing years 
Have lit a home of mirth and tears, 

I sit and watch the close of day. 


Here where I breathed my earliest breath, 
And cried my earliest cry of joy, 
And played my pastimes when a boy, 

I linger still—and wait for death. 


I see myself again a child, 
With laughter ringing high and low, 
And playmates of the long ago, 

As glad as I was and as wild. 


And voices through the deepening gloom 
Are whispering fondly in mine ear; 
And hands that seem so strangely near 

Are beckoning in the dusky room. 


They beckon to the golden west 
Where sunset’s perfect glory lies; 
While higher in the quivering skies 

Appears the star of evening rest. 


And crimson clouds—like angel bands 
Assembled near to watch and pray— 
Have gathered round the dying day 

With palms of glory in their hands, 


The darkened twilight deeper falls; 
The misty moon hangs large and red 
Above the forest’s shadowy head. 

And hark!—I hear a voice that calls! 


Still further do my dreamings’ roam, 
And further take the hue of truth; 
I feel a sudden gush of youth, 
And some one points the pathway home. 
eae - 


SOME LITTLE FOXES, WHO SPOIL 
THE VINES. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


WE are all wishing we could do some great and good 
thing in the world to help humenity, but I wonder how 
many of us do what we can every day to help indi- 
viduals. Humanity at large is composed of separate 
individuals. If we did what we could for each one 
who came our way, we might find we had benefited a 
small world of people by the time we reached the end. 
But we do not. 

The majority of well-to-do, kind-hearted, good-in- 
tentioned, charitable women in large cities are ex- 
tremely thoughtless in many ways toward the less 
fortunate. 

For instance, I have only this week listened to com- 
plaints of a similar nature made by three women who 
work for a living by calling at homes, in the capacity 
of French teacher, manicure, and hair-brusher. 

They have their supposedly regular customers, who 
receive them at a certain hour. They obtain payment 
after each call. The sums are small, but even twenty- 
five cents which the hair-brusher receives for brushing 
and combing a lady's hair vigorously during half an 
hour enables her to earn something like nine or ten dol- 
lars per week. 

There are sad inroads, however, made upon this sum 
by the thoughtlessness and caprice of her customers. 
One lady has forgotten the hour, and is absent. An- 
other is indisposed, and does not feel like having her 
hair brushed that day. Another hasa caller and cannot 
take the time. She will be excused until next week. 

The experience of the visiting manicure is the same ; 
and that of the Madame who teaches French even more 
pronounced, for ladies like to talk about studying 
French far better than they love to study. 

A teachibr told me of calling on three of her pupils in 
one day last week and receiving an excuse from each 
which meant to her the loss of exactly three dollars. 

‘You should charge the same as if the lesson were 
given,’ I said, ‘‘since the excuse was not sent you in 
time for you to use that hour profitably.” 

‘That would be to lose my pupil wholly,” she replied. 
‘‘T once tried the method and received my dollar and my 
dismissal at the same time.” 

One would suppose that a lady who failed to keep 
her engagement with a manicure or hair-brusher would 
surely pay the small sum at the next appointment. But 
tie fact remains that the majority do not do so. They 
think of it as a small matter of no consequence; and so 
it might be if only one customer was to be considered, 
but where three or four patrons are excused in one day 
the matter becomes a serious one to the girl who is 


AN INTERESTING ITEM. 


By reason of its mileage and location The Texas and 
Pacific Railway is the most important of all railway 
lines in Texas. It traverses the Lone Star State from 
East to West, through the most progressive towns, great 
forests of pine, and the broad prairies and well-kept 
farms, affording the most beautiful scenery all along 
the line. No other line affords such opportunities for 
the home-seeker or investor to see and enjoy Texas. 
Cheap lands for all. Low-rate Home-Seekers’ Excur- 
sion Tickets on sale to all points in Texas and Louisiana 
March 2d and 16th, April 6th and 20th, May 4th and 
18th... Elegant equipment; fast time. 

For handsomely illustrated book, fully describing 
the Wonderful State of Texas, conceded to be the finest 
publication issued in recent years, send eight cents 


ostage to GasTON MESLIER, General Passenger and 
icket Agent, Dallas, Texas. 2° 
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obliged to count her pennies with care to make them 
cover the positive needs of life. These same women 
would give freely and generously to any charity which 
appealed to their feelings; they are kind-hearted, and 
anxious to do good to the deserving poor; but mean- 
while they are allowing thoughtlessness to assume the 
garb of selfishness, and to wrong those who are striving 
to earn an honest livelihood. 

The woman who would not think to offer her mani- 
cure fifty cents for a treatment she missed through her 
own fault would give a dollar to a street beggar who 
told a pathetic story of want. It is not avarice nor 
want of heart which ails her, it is merely lack of 
thought. There never was a truer saying than 


“Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.”’ 


The man who criticises the failings of his wife, ina 
company of men or women, during her absence is con- 
sidered a most despicable being, unworthy of respect. 
He is generally conceded to be weak and unmanly. At 
least he would be so considered were he encountered, 
which he rarely is. - Yet how frequently we encounter 
the woman who calmly dissects the weaknesses and 
foibles of her husband, for the benefit of her friends, 
male and female. 

There seems to be in many women an intense desire 
to be looked upon as a martyr by their fellow beings. 
So strong is this craving for sympathetic condolence, 
that in order to obtain it they forfeit pride, and the re- 
spect due to the men whose names and children they 
bear. 

But the discriminating person must realize that the 
wife who deliberately talks about her husband behind 
his back is a woman whom any man should be pitied 
for having to dwell with. It is often the tactlessness of 
such wives which makes bad husbands. The woman 
who cannot respect her husband sufficiently to speak 
well of him or to keep silence in his absence has no 
right to live with him. 


This is the era of arguing woman. She believes that 
woman’s voice should be heard in all matters of national 
or social interest, and she plies her mind with informa- 
tion in order to be prepared when the occasion presents 
itself. But let her keep her ammunition for her ac- 
quaintances and enemies; let her spike her guns in the 
home circle. The moment the argumentative spirit 
creeps into domestic life it is a death-blow to sentiment. 
Two people may be very happy together without agree- 
ing on any subject save the one of mutual affection. 
But they cannot be happy where there is an eternal ex- 
pression of disagreement. One might as well go into 
the Arctic Circle for recreation as into an argumenta- 
tive home for social enjoyment. 


A gifted, brilliant, and ambitious woman of my ac- 
quaintance cannot understand why she has no success. 
She works violently all day and lies awake o’ nights to 
plan larger fields of action. Yet nearly all her efforts 
miscarry. Nothing goes as she desires. Small results 
accrue from great efforts. She wonders why, and 
blames Fate. 

The trouble lies in herself. (Most of our troubles lie 
in us.) She is too aggressive. Fate is not a pugilist; 
she quietly retires when we enter her domain with fists 
doubled and teeth clinched. She is a woman to be 
wooed with agreeable indifference. Be quietly deter- 
mined to succeed, and leave nothing undone to bring 
out the results you desire, yet feel no aggressiveness 
and show no anxiety. Aggressiveness ae anxiety are 
indications of doubt and uncertainty. All one’s 
strength is wasted in such channels. We ought to fit 
into the scheme of the universe as water fits into the 
brook channel, and then the way to the open sea is cer- 
tain. It may be long and winding, but it is sure. 

Most of us.are trying to cut a channel up the hillside 


and run in that direction. When we fail we rail at 
Fate. 
Work for work’s sake, and do your best. Don’t 


think about results; if you do your work in the right 
way the results will come in the natural course of 
events. If you work only for results, anxious and fear- 
ful while diligent, you will delay your best hopes, and 
reach the goal spent and broken, if you reach it at all. 

Serenity is power. 

‘‘Nerves” are not as fashionable for women as they 
use to be, yet they still exist. 

Time was when woman depended upon her delicate, 
easily excited nerves to bring men under subjection to 
her will. Now that the new woman is lord of all she 
surveys, such artifices are not necessary ; yet occasion- 
ally we find her rejoicing in her “highly nervous 
organization’ and using it to wring ee and obe- 
dience from friends and relatives. henever her self- 
ish whims or unreasonable ambition are thwarted, an 
attack of ‘‘nervous prostration’’ ensues. But the ath- 
letic and outdoor woman is so rapidly becoming the 
fashion that ere many years feminine ‘“‘nerves’’ will go 
out like the big sleeves. 

Of course women have nerves, and frequently suffer 
from them. But their aggressiveness depends largely 
upon the extent to which the will power is used. Nerv- 
ousness is greatly a matter of habit and self-indulgence. 
It can be controlled and overcome almost entirely, if a 
woman has the character to take herself in hand, or it 
can become a settled disease if she allows every impulse 
to dominate her, and thinks of nothing but her own 
“symptoms,” 

Instead of so many literary clubs, and Browning and 
Shakespearian Clubs, why not organize a “‘Society for 
the Prevention and Suppression of Nerves.”’ It would 
be a great blessing to the world. 


The fair ladies who indulge in the cigarette habit 
almost without exception complain of insomnia. They 
do not seem to think there is any connection between 
the two. Yet, instead of experimenting by two or three 
months’ abstinence from the weed, and noting results, 
they frequently take “‘sleeping powders.” That is the 
anteroom to the drug habit, and the drug habit is the 
open door to moral depravity. A drunken woman is 
bad enough. but a drugged women is even worse. Bet- 
ter be a maniac from insomnia than a fool from drugs. 
Sleeplessness is oftener than we would believe the result 
of indigestion. It is an unromantic explanation, and 
therefore one which most women are unwilling to ac- 
cept. But it nevertheless is true. Get the digestive 
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organs in good working order, exercise and bathe prop- 
erly, and sleep will come. ere are some simple 
methods of curing indigestive troubles, but they require 
self-denial and persistence, and of course are not popu- 
lar, and I fear the ‘‘sleeping powder’”’ is. 


~~ 


SELFCTED WORKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


In Three Volumes. Printed on Fine Paper from New 
Electrotype Plates, and bound in substantial style in 
the best English Cloth, with Gilt Back Stamp. 

VoLuME One— 

Soldiers ‘! hree. 

In Black and White. 

The Story of the Gadsbys. 

The Phantom ’Rickshaw. 

Wee Willie Winkie. 
VoLuME Two— 

The Light That Failed. 

Plain ‘lales from the Hills. 





VoLuME THREE— 
Mine Own People. 
The Courting of Dinah Shadd. 
American Notes. 
Jnder the Deodars, and other ‘lales. 
Departmental Ditties, Barrack-Room 
Ballads, and other Verses. 


Price $3.00; payable, $1.00 on delivery of the 
three volumes, balance at rate of 50 cents 
per month, 


According to a high literary authority, there are, 
in the literary product of the present day, ‘‘a thou- 
sand volumes to one book, a thousand echoes to one 
voice.’’ Of the crowd of novels which annually issue 
from the press scarcely one in a hundred carries the 
reader out of the beaten track. Mr. Kipling’s stories 
are books, and not merely volumes. When he speaks 
his words find utterance in a voice and not an echo. 
He snatches his readers out of themselves and whiris 
them into a world which is new yet manifestly real. 
Fresh, strong, rapid and vividly picturesque, his work 
appeals with forcible directness to a weary novel-read- 
ing public, whose vacant hours have long been pla- 
carded with the notice, ‘‘All rubbish may be shot here.” 
Kipling has succeeded in striking the happy mean 
between idealism and romance and a too bald realism. 
He is a born story-teller. But he draws his tales from 
the life. He offers us fresh faces, which yet are real 
human flesh and blood, and he gives us incidents that 
are facts to be encountered in London streets as well as 
in Indian jungles. 

His bold, dashing sketches of réal nature, with their 
masses of color concentrated on exactly the right spot, 
enable him to make objects picturesque which more 
finished work would reveal in their true ungainliness 
and squalor. If labor has been bestowed upon the art, 
it is successfully concealed. The apparent ease with 
which the effects are nee reacts upon the reader. 
And with the eye of the born artist he also possesses 
his reticence. Concentrating himself upon the one 
point which he wishes to bring out, he suffers nothing 
to distract his attention from it. His scenes are painted 
in the minimum of space, and with the maximum of 
vividness. The picture is given as it were in a flash of 
lightning, and he who travels by express train may read 
it ata glance. The gift of telling a short story, which 
is complete in itself and does not appear to be a frag- 
ment of a larger whole, is a rare one, and Mr. Kipling 
possesses it to a very remarkable degree of perfection. 

Mr. Kipling, therefore, is fortunate both in his mat- 
ter and in his manner: in his matter because it is new, 
yet real, and deals with incident in a narrative form; 
in his manner because it is rapid, direct, concentrated, 
and fitted for an age in which all who wish to read wish 
also torun. In both respects he has exactly hit a real 
literary want. 

Mr. Kipling’s war pictures are marvelously pictur- 

ue, vivid, and dramatic. Here again his creative gift 
of intuitive sympathy is admirably employed. His battle 
scenes have all the brutality, movement, confusion, and 
ferocity of reality. The same overpowering sense of 
literal truth is produced, which is created by the single 
figures of Mulvaney and his companions. Where color 
is needed, he is not afraid to use it. His strong rapid 
strokes are the well-placed effective touches of a master 
who omits every redundant detail. He exhibits with 
most graphic power the confused mass of men who 
are not maneuvering with civilized foes according to 
the rules of war, but are fighting for their lives against 
maddened savages, whether Afghans or Arabs; or paints 
with unrivaled force the panic of a raw regiment of 
boys attacked by the desperate Ghazis. 

The works of Rudyard Kipling are now for the first 
time offered to the American reading public on terms so 
liberal as to make the prices charged elsewhere seem 

uite extortionate. The three volumes described above 
orm now one of the regular Premiums that go with 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY. ith the Fortnightly Library, 
the subscription is $6.50. Without the 
In both cases $1.00 is payable when the Three Volumes 
are ——! the balance at the rate of fifty cents a 
month. 


A FISHING TRIP 


Along the Lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
is the title of a beautifully illustrated pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
the contents of which are devoted to practical methods of fish- 
catching in nearby lakes and streams, 

One copy will be sent to any address on receipt of two cent post- 
age stamp. Geo. H. Hearrorp, General Passenger Agent, 410 ld 
Colony Building, Chicago, Ili. 
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$5,000.00 REWARD 


FOR ANY FAILURE, 


Hair on Face, Neck and Arms 


REMOVED IN 8 [MINUTES BY 


MME. A. RUPPERT'S DEPILATORY. 


has been for many 


May 6, 1897] 
VOCAL AND & 


‘Music z F INSTRUMENTAL 2 
‘ FOR PIANO 4 © : Million : : 


€ AND ORGAN 
10 CENTS : 


. y the ae authors of to- @ 
a Bra day ard Holst, Charles d 
& Graham, J. F. Flynn, Harry 

#@ Furness, Gussie L. Davis, 
#@ Heboe, Phil. McDonald, 
#@ Connors, Percy Arnold an 
#@ The same authors who com 
#@ ‘Down Went McGinty,” TWO * 
@ Little Girls in Blue,”’ “ Lighthouse . 
@ by the Sea,’’ ‘‘ The Fatal Wedding,” & 
& ‘Happy Birds,’? ‘‘Marine Band @ 
#@ March,’’and other popular successes @ 
@ All music new and never on sale before 

&@ Title pages handsomely ilfustrated = 


rt colors 
Printed from new copper plates on best 


@ quality heavy Paden ned paper, full size, 
@ iixi4 inches 
Finest sheet music ever placed on a piano 


a 
#@ Mailed Post-paid for Ten Cents Each 


Select from the Following List: 
1. Bid Me Good-bye Forever. 
2. She’s My Sister. 
8. My Sweetheart’saWorking Girl 
4. La Bagatelle Gavotte. 
5. When De Wolf Comesa Knock- 
in at De Door. 
6. The Story of Our Love. 
7. Bianca Waltzes. 
. Drifted Apart. 
9. The Red School House on the 
ill. 





0. Mollie McCarthy. 
1. Joll Sectaters March and 
wo-Step. 

2. I Wish He Was Home To-night. 

3, Football Two-Step and March. 

4, My Down-town Girl’s aWinner. 

5. Blue Juniata Waltz. 

6. Keep Away, Brudders, 
Away. 

. Chrysanthemum Polka. 

8. My Last Farewell. 


*% You will receive the music by mail, 
# on sending ten cents, with your name 
@ and address, and the number of the 
¢ music you want, to our 


< Music Department. 


Keep 
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THE DIAMOND AT HOME. 


When Cape Colony was first incorpo- 
rated with the British Empire it was 
pronounced ‘‘a bauble unworthy of 
thanks.’’ Before the Suez Canal and the 
Waghorn overland route ‘to India the 
Cape, as commanding the road to India, 
Australia and China, had a special im- 
portance. The high grounds above Cape 
Town are rich in medicinal health-giving 
waters. The districts where these springs 
occur are high-lying, free from malaria, 
and admirably adapted for the restora- 
tion of invalids. It needs only some dis- 
tinguished power to set the fashion, some 
emperor, prince or reigning beauty to 
take the baths and drink the waters, 4 
the tide of tourists would carry pros 
ity to Fraserburg, Craddock, and a 
Beaufort. The distance from London to 
Kimberley, by the Cape route, is about 
six thousand seven hundred miles and is 
compassed in three weeks. The famous 
diamond mines in the neighborhood are 
Kimberley, De Beers, Dutoitspan, Bul- 
fontein, and Wesselton. The town itself 
is four thousand and forty-two feet 
Other mines in the 
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neighborhood are worked for diamonds, 
but as yet they are unimportant. Kim- 
berley is practically in the center of the 
present diamond-producing area. 

The five diamond mines are all con- 
tained in a circle of three and one-half 
miles in diameter. The pipes are irregu- 
larly shaped round, or oval, extending 
vertically downward to an unknown 
depth, retaining about the same diameter 
throughout. ey are said to be volcanic 
necks filled from below with a hetero- 
geneous mixture of fragments of the sur- 
rounding rocks, and of older rocks such 
as granite, mingled and cemented, with 
a bluish-colored, hard clayey mass, in 
which famous blue clay the imbedded 
diamonds are hidden. 

From two to three million carats of 
diamonds are turned out of the De Beers 
mines in a year, and as five million carats 

‘o to the ton, this represents half a ton of 

iamonds. To the end of 1892, ten tons 
of diamonds came from these mines 
valued at sixty millien pounds sterling. 
This mass of blazing diamonds could be 
accommodated in a box five feet square 
and six feet high. 


A VERY SWELL CLUB. 


The old Welcome Club, Earl’s Court, 
London, at South Kensington, is the 
most fashionable and most oe place 
of the kind in England. The number of 
members last season and the season be- 
fore was strictly limited to seven hun- 
dred and fifty, ahinengh very many more 
than that number unsuccessfully endeav- 
ored to secure election. During the sea- 
son of 95 and ’96 it was on several occa- 
sions honored by royalty at lunch and 
dinner. Among the guests were H.R.H. 
Princess Christian with Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein, the Duchess of 
Albany, the Duchess of Teck and family, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Prince and Prin- 
cess Henry of Prussia, the Prince and 
Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. Fine weather alone will be 
needed to make the ’97 club season at 
Earl’s Court the most brilliant on record, 
owing to the festivities attendant upon 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 


CAPITAL ai ISHMENT IN BEL- 
JM. 


G 


Two men named Courtois and Restiaux 
were condemned to death lately in Bel- 
gium for the murder of Madame Herry 
on April 5, 1896. As King Leopold, how- 
ev2r, never signs a death warrant, the 
sentence is hardly likely to be carried 
into effect. The reluctance of the king 
to sign a decree for capital punishment is 
ascribed to a promise he made many 
years ago, at the request of his sister, 
who as a dying favor asked that he would 
never sign a death warrant, and he never 
has since then. 





THE NEGLECTED NILE VALLEY. 


In the province of Dongola, Egypt, a 
decree has been issued that owners of 
land in Dongola must establish their 
rights before January 1, 1899, under pain 
of forfeiture. Existing occupiers will be 
compensated for improvements and the 

overnment will endeavor to allot them 
and elsewhere. Another decree abol- 
ishes all minor taxes existing before 1885, 
taxes, only the land and date-tree 
—_ he population, which in 1885 
was 75,000, has, under Dervish cruelty, 
fallen to 56,000. The cultivated area, a 
strip of about 400 yards wide on each side 
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of the Nile, with frequent interruptions 
of desert, is about 27,000 acres, while 
29,000 are cultivable; but only 1,545 
waterwheels remain out of 6,451 existing 
in 1885, and the cattle necessary for irri- 
gation are reduced from 38,000 to under 
12,000. The date trees, formerly esti- 
pe at 600,000, are now numbered at 
only 376,512. A demand is arising for 
cotton cloths, bright-colored silks, scents, 
tobacco, sugar, and especially tea, which 
sells for eighty cents per pound. 

As indicative of public feeling a story 
has found credence that long knives are 
being sold in native quarters for use 
against the Christians. 

A new weekly paper, called the 
‘““#igyptischer Kurier,’’ has been issued, 
It is violently Anglophobe, and declares 
that immorality and perfidy are the chief 
characteristics of English policy. The 
pagee is disapproved of by the German 
colony, but the editor, a young German, 
has been decorated by the Khedive. 

Queen Victoria has given permission to 
the English troop employed in the Don- 
gola campaign to wear the Khedive’s 
silver ‘mela with two clasps for those 
lucky enough to have earned them. 


ANOTHER BRITISH TRIUMPH. 


The Parse aign in Nigeria, West Africa, 
was virtual] 

the treaty between Sir George Goldie for 
the Royal Niger Company on the one 
hand, and bamel, son of Omoru 
Markum of Bida, for the chiefs and peo- 
ple of Nupé on the other. 
_ treaty are as follows: 

Abu Bekri, the Emir of Nupé, has 
fed from the country and is declared to 
be no longer king. No Sheaba or Potun 
has yet been appointed, so that the Mar- 
kum is the next successor to the throne. 

. The new Emir, Mohammed, recog- 
nizes that all Nupé is under the power of 
the Company. All previous treaties are 
abrogated. 

8. The Company will govern direct all 
that part of Nupé to the southwest of the 
Niger and such parts of the northeast 





y concluded by the signing of | 


The terms of | 


bank for a distance of three miles inland | 
as the Company may direct from time to | 


time. 

4. The Emir will govern the rest of 
Nupé, but will follow the directions of 
the representatives of the Company in 
respect of such government. 

A maximum result is thus obtained 
with a minimum of dynastic disturbance. 


AN EGYPTIAN OUTING. 


Among the numerous annual festivals 
which the Egyptian fellahin most relig- 
iously observe is the one that imposes 
upon them the duty of visiting the graves 
where their dead are buried. On two 
days of the year the whole population of 
the village are expected to turn out to 

manifest their reverence for the dead. 


To many this entails traveling very long | 
distances, and a wholesale emigration | 
could hardly necessitate more disturbing | 


arrangements. The large towns are gen- 
erally the focal points; for the occasion 
is made an excuse for visiting relations 
and friends when not engaged in wailing 
for the departed ones buried in the city 
cemeteries. In Cairo this festival is one of 
the sights uf the year. ‘The people from 
the numerous villages flock into the city 
during the early hours of the morning, 
for many of them have been on the r ad 
pr night, and as they come in small 

their arrival is not very notice- 
Shite, except that a greater crowding than 
usual may be remarked ; their return jour- 





ney, however, at the expiration of the festi- 
val, creates scenes which are very striking 
und picturesque. Hour after hour, from 
day break well into the afternoon, the 
fellahs and their families pass along the 
streets in numbers. The men are not 
only accompanied by their numerous 
wives and children, but often by all their 
belongings in the way of furniture. To 
carry such queer assortments of effects as 
are deat necessary by some, every 
available beast of burden is pressed into 
service, camels, of course, preponderat- 
ing. Next in number are the oor and 
patient asses; then come badiohecs, and 
now and again some half-starved de- 
crepit ponies can be noticed. Some of 
the animals bear their heavy burdens on 
their backs, others drag along creaking 
carts upon which stupendous loads have 
been piled, or on which all the members 
of a large family squat contentedly, pay- 
ing no attention to the fact that their 


| combined weight is out of all proportion 


to the size and strength of the poor little 
animal which has to be unmercifully 
thrashed nearly every yard of the way. 
But brutal cruelty to animals is one of 
the most marked traits of the Egyptian 
fellahin. Across the backs of the camels 
are slung huge boxes, which can be util- 


| ized for seats or beds, and in their re- 


cesses food, furniture, and cooking uten- 
sils are packed. Some of the donkeys 
and ugly buffaloes carry three or four 
grown-up people astride on their backs, 
or it may be two closely veiled women 
hunched up in that peculiar manner 
which the Egyptian women assume when 
riding astride. A large number of men 
have not sufficient animals for their pur- 
pose, so they then put the loads on to the 
women, who carry them in baskets on 
their heads. Often a child is seen sitting 
contentedly on the top of the load, hav- 
ing no fear of the woman being unable 
to keep the basket properly balanced. 


Stranger (to man in front)—‘‘Won't you 
pone, ask your wife to take her hat off? 

can’t see the stage at all.’ 

Man in Front—‘‘Ask her yourself; I 
daren’t.’ 


Lucy—‘‘Such an exquisite skirt your 
dear little daughter wore at the chil- 
dren’s fancy-dress party! Was it your 
design?’’ 

Ella—‘‘Not exactly. 
was very brief, ond 1 


You see, the time 
just let her wear 


” 


the shade of the drawing-room lamp. 
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Sets any name in one minute; prints 
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‘ype Holder 
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for postage outfit 
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LT bargains. 
150. Quetls for pristinetwo ines 260. postpaid 
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CHEW 


S BEEMAN'S 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are imitations. 











VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 


is @ select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 


of the French language. Drawing, 


Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clerzy. 
zn Elementary Course. A few young lacy boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


Jeptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 
References reauired. 


Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taug?* oy 


There is also 
Reopens 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER Now, lady, please look pleasant. It’s only for just one second.” 
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A TOUR OF EUROPE FREE TO YOU 
Ou R PROPOSITION . We wish tointroduce our HOME VISITOR into 20,000 new homes 
+ and will spend liberally in doing so J 

To the three persons sending us the greatest aunber of words from the letters in the title ** HOME 
VISITOR ” we will give each a prepaid tickec on the * Home Visitor European Tour, 
embracing an eight'weeks tour through England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, etc., sailing 
July 5, 189°, including all fares, hotels, and traveling expenses in. first class style, allowing same 
privileges as rest of our party who pay $300 for ticket. (Full particulars, route, itinerary, etc., in 
this month's Home VistTor.) To next largest list we will give $100, next loreest list $50, next $25, 
next five lists $10 each, next seven $7.50 each. next ten $5 each, and to next One undred Largest 
Lists we will give a complete Silver Tea Set, consisting of 23 pieces, beautifully engraved, and guar- 
anteed to wear for five years. (In miniature as shown below.) 

ES: Useany dictionary. Make up words 
in this plan : Toe, hoe, met, rim, more, etc., always 
confining vour selection to the letters that appear 
in the words ** Home Visitor.”’ You will find it 
a very pleasant study to produce the words and will 
soo" succeed in getting quitea list. When you have 
obtained all the words that you are able, send your 
a ’ list to us at @Omee and you may secure one of the 
pepe or one of the many cash rewards. You must mail your list before 

you will then be an admitted contestant. If you have tried in other contests 





grand tour of Europe 
midnight, June 15, anc 
CONS OLATION PR be THe this — ad a ein 
* Every contestant who sends in ten or more wors w 

consol our Ladies’ WM ite pt Ae mion Net, containing darning, wool, yarn aud 
carpet instruments, and five dozen steel needles that cannot be purchased for less than 50 cents and 
which makes A DES'RABLE PRESENT TO ANY WOMAN. We give these rewards for the purpose of 
attracting attention to our interesting magazine one instructive departments to old and young, 
serial, short stories and articles by our leading authors. It will be necessary for each contestant to 
send 25 cents in stamps, money order or silver for six months subscription, as no lists will be reco’ 
unless amount is enclosed in same letter. Names of successful contestants will be given in June 
number of “ Homer Visrror,” and premiums will be fairly awarded by a committee of well-known 
and disinterested citizens of Philadelphia, We refer to Dunn's or Bradstreets Mercantile Agencies 
Adam's or U.S. Express Co's or any Bank in Phila. as to our reliability. Send your list at once and 
if you send ten words or more your companion set and this month's “ Home Visrtor” will be sent 
you immediately to show your letter was recei and yur solution recorded. Remember every 
contestant who sends ten or more words receives the Work Basket Set, a chance on the large premiums 
and our intereeting Magazine free for six months, and the 25 cents you send barely pays for cost and 
transportation of premiums and expenses of contest, We believe in liberal and judicious advertising 
and money spent in this contest will pay us in later results. Address letter (mention this paper), to 
“HOME VISITOR” Publishing Co., 1813 No. 16th Street, Philadeiphia, Pa 





ibs, Best Cranulated Sugar 
Shipped to anybody. Send no e 





money, but enclose stamp to Address 
Consolidated Wholesale 8. Co.,2.15 8. Clinton St.,Dept- 17 Chieage 224 Tremont St. 
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Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOUBNAL. 
REDUCED 
a” 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YEAR, POSTPAID, 
Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
rice of Tammany Times from $4 to 
1a year, making it a ular price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
is makes TAMMANY TIMFs cheaper 
than the $1 pooguaness which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 


d 25 For sample copy and 
en C. beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and signatures of 
rominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
ry of Tammany Hall. 
TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 
New York City, U.S. A. 
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THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS 


OF THE 


SINGLE TAX 


Is told weekly in the 
. * 
National Single Taxer 
tend 2 cents for Sample copy. 


207 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn, 









for Men, Women,Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted 
$100 “Oak wood’ for$45.00 
$85 ‘Arlington’ ** $37.50 
$55 ” “ $25.00 


$10.75 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Sim: Strongest Bieyele on Earth “ 
Fully guaran Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege to examine, No money in advance. Buy direct from 
ufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 2 
CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurenSt.B 47 Chicago 





and Whiskey Habit cured 
at — bets pain. 
Book of_particulars sent 
Sot 
B. M. WOOLLEY, M. D. 
anta, Office, 104 North Pryor St- 





ET RICH Quickly. Send for “300 Inventions 
anted.” Edgur Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Acme 
Toilet 
Soap 


For Absolute Purity it 


stands unequalled. 


Those who use it once 


will have no other. 


Try it It is sold by Druggists 


every where. 


LOOD POISON 


8 ALT Y cosery 0:30 
ondary orTer 

tiary BLOOD POLSON permanent! 
cured in 15t035 days. You can be treated | 
home forsame price under same guararne 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will cone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
. if we fail to cure. If you have taken mere 
tash, and still have aches and 
tches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
ts, Ulcers on 





we cannot cure. is disease has 
Batted the skill of the most eminent p 


Sonel guaranty, Aboot ute proo ofs sont sealed 90 
n: jaranty. 

ped mig ‘adress coo) REMEDY rir ba 
307 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILI, - 








“Collier’s Weekly”’ 
Binder. 


IF you wish to preserve your 
papers send $1.00 to “ Collier’s 


Weekly” publishing office for 





'a binder which will hold 52 
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